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the  broad  goals _ 

The  four  broad  goals  of  the  Nelson  Language  Stimulus  Program  are 
these: 

•  To  help  students  grow,  through  language,  in  self-understanding. 

•  To  enrich  personal  relationships  within  the  classroom,  so  that 
students  might  collaborate,  share  mutual  and  personal  experience, 
sanction  each  other’s  utterance. 

•  To  strengthen  personal  understanding  of  the  world  of  objective 
reality. 

•  To  develop  powers  of  communication  with  a  great  variety  of 
audiences,  immediate  or  remote,  intimate  or  public. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  four  broad  goals,  the  Nelson  Language 
Stimulus  Program  provides 

•  a  rich  matrix  of  common  experience  to  be  mediated  in  language; 

•  numerous  opportunities  for  students  to  bring  their  own  personal 
experiences,  relevantly,  into  the  classroom. 
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principles  of  language  development 

Underlying  Timescope  are  a  number  of  principles  concerning  the  nature 
of  language  and  the  way  it  is  learned: 

>  Language  is  learned  primarily  through  use — in  speaking,  writing, 
listening  and  reading. 

>  Language  needs  content.  The  more  engrossing  the  content,  the  better 
the  language  performance.  Timescope  provides  a  rich  content  for  talk, 
writing,  listening,  reading.  The  ideas  it  sparks  off,  the  experiences  it 
offers,  will  engage  a  student’s  imagination  and  feelings,  and  provide  a 
context  in  which  he  can  use  language  to  share  his  perceptions. 

>  The  acquisition  of  both  language  and  thought  begins  not  in  writing 
but  in  talk.  It  is  by  talk  that  the  child  first  learns  to  order  his  world, 
to  interpret  his  experiences  and  to  communicate  with  others.  Long 
after  he  has  learned  to  write — throughout  his  life  in  fact — talk  will 
continue  to  fulfill  this  function.  Timescope  encourages  talk — talk 
between  individuals,  within  small  groups,  around  a  classroom,  in 
improvised  drama,  on  tape,  in  interviews,  on  fact-finding  expeditions, 
with  the  teacher,  with  other  adults  beyond  the  classroom — talk  that  is 
speculative,  playful,  purposeful,  information-seeking,  logical, 
disputatious,  collaborative,  fanciful,  absurd — talk  as  varied  as  the 
moods  and  purposes  of  the  student  himself. 

Language  is  a  form  of  behaviour  in  which  the  role  of  the  audience  is 
crucial.  Speech  withers  when  the  audience  is  critical,  bored  or  noisy. 
But  when  the  student  can  identify  with  his  audience,  when  he  feels 
that  what  he  has  to  say  is  received  sympathetically,  speech  and  writing 
blossom. 

The  audience  shapes  the  form  of  language.  The  student  realizes  that 
there  is  an  appropriate  language  for  each  kind  of  audience.  When  he 
talks  in  a  small  informal  group,  his  language  may  be  colloquial; 
making  a  class  report,  he  may  be  more  formal;  writing  a  story  for 
young  children,  he  will  write  simply  and  illustrate  copiously.  In 
writing  for  publication  in  the  classroom — a  display  on  a  bulletin 
board,  a  book  of  stories  or  poems,  a  letter,  an  advertisement,  a 
column  in  a  class  newspaper — he  will  likely  take  greater  care  with 
spelling,  punctuation  and  sentence  structure.  Timescope  provides 
suggestions  for  the  development  of  a  large  range  of  real  audiences. 

The  student’s  progress  at  school  requires  the  acceptance  of  the 
language  he  brings  from  home.  His  speech  may  be  unconventional  in 
usage,  characterized  by  what  Walter  Loban  has  called  mazes — 
syntactical  tangles  of  hesitations,  false  starts  and  meaningless 


Thought  is  possible  without  words,  but  not 
to  an  advanced  level.  By  means  of  words 
we  develop  concepts  which  enable  us  to 
organize  our  experience,  and  in  one  sense 
to  create  the  world  we  live  in. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 


Learning  to  use  one’s  native  language  is 
not  a  matter  of  words  only;  it  is  intimately 
connected  at  every  stage  with  the 
development  of  thought,  feeling  and 
behaviour.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
combination  of  a  number  of  separate 
skills;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  single  unified 
process,  though  an  extremely  complex 
one. 

Frank  Whitehead 


A  great  deal. of  the  most  useful  talk  arises 
in  connection  with  events  and  activities 
that  have  taken  place,  inside  or  outside 
the  school.  Much  of  this  will  be  in  the 
participant  role — talking  to  piece  together 
the  history  of  an  old  building  or  the 
accurate  record  of  a  pond-hunt,  to  make 
sense  of  facts  and  figures  about  the 
weather,  or  arrive  at  a  solution  to  some 
such  problem  as  “how  did  they  get  the 
chains  across  the  gorge  to  build  the 
suspension  bridge?”  And  much  of  it  will 
be  in  the  spectator  role — individuals 
recreating  in  story  the  events  of  the  day, 
or  celebrating  some  precious  moment  of  it 
— some  notable  find,  or  triumph,  or 
disaster,  even — occasionally — grief.  Such 
talk  merges,  in  the  spectator  role,  with  all 
the  talk  that  arises  from  poems  and 
stories  read  or  head,  told  or  written. 

James  Britton  (1970) 
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When  we  speak  or  write  we  are 
responding  to  stimulus.  ...  A  most 
important  stimulus  element  in  any  situation 
is  the  audience.  A  man  only  speaks  when 
he  has  an  audience  to  address,  and  the 
audience  will  stimulate  him  into  making  an 
utterance  only  if  it  is  an  appreciative  or 
potentially  sympathetic  audience  or  at 
least  a  neutral  audience.  In  the  presence 
of  a  hostile  or  negative  audience  he  will 
not  speak  unless  the  stimulus  to  speak  is  9 
strong  enough  to  overcome  his  reluctance. 
F.D.  Flower  (1966) 


Writing  of  mazes,  Loban  has  said:  “This  • 
confusion  occurs  not  only  in  interview 
situations  but  also  in  the  daily  talk  of  the 
children,  in  the  classroom,  when  they 
share  experiences,  when  on  the 
playground  of  the  school.” 


In  a  time  when  knowledge,  constructive 
and  destructive,  is  advancing  by  the  most  * 
incredible  leaps  and  bounds  into  a 
fantastic  atomic  age,  genuinely  creative 
adaptation  seems  to  represent  the  only 
possibility  that  man  can  keep  abreast  of 
the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  his  world.  .  .  • 
Unless  individuals,  groups,  and  nations 
can  imagine,  construct,  and  creatively 
revise  new  ways  of  relating  to  these 
complex  changes,  the  lights  will  go  out. 

Carl  Rogers 


repetitions.  Nevertheless,  his  speech  is  a  vital  part  of  him.  To  approve 
of  one  child’s  speech  over  another’s  on  grounds  of  correctness,  to 
interrupt  the  spontaneous  and  confiding  flow  with,  “I  did,  Johnny, 
not,  I  done,”  is  crushing.  To  show  impatience  with  inarticulateness, 
or  more  concern  for  “correctness”  than  for  the  ideas  and  feelings 
being  expressed,  is  to  reject  the  child  along  with  his  language.  To 
reject  his  language  is  to  deny  his  background  and  a  life’s  history  of 
personal  relationships,  all  created  and  sustained  by  language. 

Acceptance  of  the  way  a  student  speaks  is  important,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  For  some  young  people  from  under-educated  homes,  the 
need  for  language  development  is  very  real.  Such  people  should  be 
encouraged  to  talk  and  write  a  great  deal,  particularly  about  their 
personal  experiences  and  feelings.  This  “personal”  mode  is  the 
language  of  self-discovery,  in  which  a  person  explores  his  world  and 
defines  his  place  in  it.  Timescope  provides  for  this  use  of  language. 

A  student’s  curiosity,  wonder,  speculation,  powers  of  logic  and 
conceptualization  are  nourished  by  people,  through  language.  It  is 
through  language  that  man  has  developed  his  powers  of  thought. 
Words  allow  him  to  record  and  order  his  ideas  and  communicate 
them  to  others.  But  words  do  more:  they  help  him  discover  what  he  is 
thinking.  “Thought  is  not  merely  expressed  in  words,”  wrote 
Vygotsky,  “it  comes  into  existence  through  them ”  (our  italics).  The  student 
who  is  encouraged  to  talk  and  write  a  great  deal  is  learning  to  think. 
Timescope  provides  him  with  this  opportunity. 

A  student’s  growth  in  language  and  thought  can  be  enhanced  by 
literature,  especially  when  it  is  read  for  enjoyment  within  a  thematic 
context.  Timescope  introduces  many  books  which  explore  the  themes  of 
the  book. 

Language  is  a  vital  medium  for  creativity.  Timescope  is  open  rather 
than  closed,  creative  rather  than  prescriptive.  It  fosters  creative 
thinking,  both  in  talk  and  writing.  The  development  of  creative 
thinking  must  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  if  we 
are  to  prepare  children  for  a  world  of  bewilderingly  rapid  change. 


I  believe  there  is  little  question  that 
prolonged  enforced  repression  of  the 
creative  desire  may  lead  to  actual 
breakdown  of  the  personality.  Its  stifling 
cuts  at  the  very  roots  of  satisfaction  in 
living  and  ultimately  creates  overwhelming 
tension.  .  .  .  The  future  of  our  civilization 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  creative 
imagination  of  our  next  generation. 

E.P.  Torrance  and  R.E.  Myers 
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the  student,  the  content  and  the 
consequences 


THE  STUDENT 

The  student  comes  to  Timescope  as  an  individual  with  a  repertoire  of 
experience,  knowledge,  skills,  interests  and  talents.  Students  in 
classroom  groups  bring  to  the  material  a  common  fund  of  experience 
developed  in  school,  skills  previously  acquired  and  a  range  of 
interests  and  talents  cultivated  through  the  curriculum.  The  way 
individuals  and  groups  respond  to  Timescope  will  be  affected  by  what 
they  bring  to  it. 

In  broad  terms  there  is  the  implicit  expectation  that  students  will 
grow  in  understanding  of  their  world,  their  ability  to  use  language  to 
deal  with  that  world,  their  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  their  own  and 
each  other’s  language.  They  should  develop  skills  in  expressing  ideas 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ways. 

However,  consideration  should  be  given  to  individual  differences  in 
ability.  Only  the  teacher  can  know  the  individual  strengths  and  needs 
of  students.  These  are  diagnosed  by  observing  students  at  work, 
examining  the  things  they  produce,  and  listening  to  their  ideas  and 
their  language. 


A  child  is  not  an  empty  vessel  when  he 
enters  school;  he  comes  replete  with  a  set 
of  abstractions  about  the  world  and 
himself,  some  of  which  he  may  have 
acquired  ready-made  from  others  but 
some  of  which  he  generated  himself  from 
his  own  experience. 

James  Moffett  (b) 


I’m  convinced  that  most  of  our  elementary 
schools  are  very  efficient  filters,  acting  in 
such  a  way  that  many  of  the  most 
interesting,  amusing,  hilarious,  absurd, 
dramatic  moments  of  the  children’s  lives 
are  left  outside. 

Geoffrey  Summerfie/d  (a) 


THE  CONTENT 

The  content  of  Timescope  is  the  chain  of  ideas  it  presents.  These  ideas 
form  the  core  of  a  stimulating  language  development  program. 

But  Timescope  is  not  offered  as  the  complete  content.  Students 
already  possess  a  stock  of  information,  feelings  and  ideas  from  such 
sources  as  the  home,  their  peers,  the  mass  media  and  the  books  they 
read.  Timescope  has  been  designed  to  fuse  with  and  give  added 
significance  to  this  rich  disorder.  It  stimulates  continued  interest  in 
the  students’  world  and  encourages  further  exploration  of  it. 

It  is  this  total  content  that  students  come  to  grips  with  and  share 
through  language.  In  the  process  they  extend  their  mastery  of  both 
language  and  ideas. 

No  time  is  spent  teaching  students  to  correct  grammatical  errors 
they  may  not  have  made.  No  time  is  spent  having  them  improve 
sentences  that  some  adult  has  intentionally  constructed  as  faulty.  No 
rules  are  suggested  for  rote  learning.  The  content  is  limited  to 
stimulus  material  which  will  generate  language  that  may  then  be 
appreciated,  examined  and  developed. 

The  teacher  alone  can  determine  specific  work  to  help  students 
improve  what  they  are  doing,  by  using  their  actual  products  as  the 
basis  of  discussion  of  more  acceptable  forms. 


Language  is  not  learned  from  programmed 
stimuli,  from  making  conscious  distinctions 
among  stimuli,  from  learning  “about” 
language,  and  from  acquiring  control  of  a 
variety  of  analytic  and  synthetic 
techniques.  While  controversy  does  exist 
as  to  the  function  of  linguistic  stimuli  in 
language  acquisition,  there  is  agreement 
that  such  stimuli  vary  in  both  form  and 
content  in  ways  that  are  not  well 
understood,  but  which  the  child  is  well 
able  to  handle. 

Ronald  Wardhaugh 


“Grammar”  is  a  descriptive  instrument, 
and  not  basically  a  means  of  developing 
one’s  own  speech  and  writing.  This 
statement  can  be  supported  by  massive 
research. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 
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The  teacher’s  task  is  primarily  with  the 
personal  uses  of  language  and  with 
personal  responses  to  the  speech  and 
writing  of  others,  and  once  this  principle 
has  been  accepted  and  a  sympathetic 
audience  has  been  provided  it  is 
astonishing  what  progress  can  be  made, 
F.D.  Flower  (1970) 


One  learns  language  by  being  in  a 
situation  that  calls  language  forth;  by 
being  in  a  particular  type  of  situation  that 
calls  forth  a  particular  type  of  language. 
Andrew  Wilkinson 


We  are  overprone  to  value  end  results, 
whereas  it  is  the  process  of  functioning 
and  the  growth  consequent  upon 
functioning  that  are  important  to  the  child. 
Flora  Arnstein 


The  more  a  child  is  able  to  talk  over  what 
he  is  doing  when  occupied  with  a  new 
task,  the  more  successful  he  is  likely  to 
be;  and  the  more  likely  it  is  that,  later,  he 
will  be  able  to  operate  successfully  without 
verbalizing. 

Jeremy  Mu! ford 


THE  CONSEQUENCES 

The  consequences  of  working  with  Timescope  are  to  be  found  in  the 
wide  variety  of  individual  and  group  processes  and  products  that 
result. 

The  students  may  interact  with  the  content  individually.  An  idea 
from  Timescope  may  lead  to  imagining,  speculating,  comparing, 
contrasting,  classifying,  reading,  searching,  inventing,  polishing, 
refining.  The  product  may  be,  say,  a  story,  a  poem,  a  model  that  is 
entirely  personal. 

The  teacher  is  involved  in  individualized  activity  such  as  this,  and 
often  assists  the  student  in  clarifying  and  presenting  ideas.  The 
teacher  may  serve  as  a  first  audience  for  a  product. 

Timescope  will  also  generate  group  activities.  Students  in  small 
groups  will  discuss,  plan,  rehearse,  amend  and  polish.  They  will 
create  joint  products — dramatizations,  models,  displays,  books  of 
materials,  surveys  and  reports,  which  could  not  be  done  by  one 
person. 

The  process  should  be  valued  above  the  product.  The  student  is 
not  a  mature  artist  and  products  may  not  be  as  impressive  as  the 
processes  that  led  to  them.  Because  certain  technical  skills  are  lacking, 
a  report,  or  a  display,  or  an  enactment,  say,  may  not  reveal  the  hard 
work  that  has  produced  it.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
students  are  learning  a  great  deal  about  using  language  as  they  work 
on  their  products. 

The  consequences  of  Timescope  should  be  revealed  in  the  increasing 
richness  and  quality  of  both  processes  and  products.  From  time  to 
time,  teacher  and  students  need  to  look  at  the  processes,  such  as 
discussing,  listening,  interviewing,  reporting,  writing,  to  see  how 
abilities  are  growing.  The  filing  of  dated  samples  of  products  will  help 
give  data  about  the  growth  of  each  individual’s  competence  and  range 
of  efforts. 

Products  may  well  become  further  stimulus  material.  Students 
presenting  their  books,  reports,  tapes,  displays  and  other  products 
arouse  interest  and  curiosity,  elicit  comment,  release  ideas,  questions, 
expression  of  feeling,  much  as  Timescope  does.  The  teacher  constantly 
seeks  ways  to  make  products  available  to  others.  Students  are,  in  fact, 
authors,  dramatists,  actors,  artists,  dancers,  investigators, 
experimenters.  Their  work  deserves  consideration  by  audiences  of 
viewers,  readers,  listeners — as  does  the  work  of  the  professional 
creative  person. 

The  teacher’s  evaluation  of  processes  is  important  in  helping 
students  improve  their  understanding  and  appreciation  of  language. 
Timescope  calls  for  individual  and  group  work  not  only  in  producing 
but  also  in  evaluating.  Much  of  the  teacher’s  contribution  is  in 
developing  discriminating  self-evaluation  by  students. 
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the  program 


The  Timescope  program  consists  of  Timescope  (the  stimulus  book), 
Timebooks  and  the  Timescope  Teacher’s  Guidebook. 

TIMESCOPE 

The  stimulus  book  is  the  core  of  the  program.  The  ideas  and 
activities  which  flow  from  the  material  in  Timescope  should  provide  the 
basis  for  a  full  year’s  work  in  language  development.  The  book  is 
designed  to  be  used  flexibly  by  both  groups  and  individuals. 

Timescope  fosters  the  understanding  of  the  many-faceted  concept, 
time.  Students  consider  how  our  idea  of  time  originated  in  the 
observation  of  the  movement  of  heavenly  bodies;  they  discover  that 
regular  patterns  of  light,  darkness  and  temperature  have  created 
biological  clocks,  have  resulted  in  migration  and  hibernation,  have 
prompted  the  celebration  of  yearly  festivals.  Students  explore  the 
subjective  and  objective  measurement  of  time.  They  consider  the 
importance  of  time  in  their  own  lives.  They  imagine  time  past  and 
future;  they  exercise  memory.  They  examine  the  longevity  of  various 
species  and  imagine  the  social  effects  of  extending  the  human 
lifespan.  They  consider  how,  by  accident  or  intent,  the  past  has  been 
preserved;  how  some  species  of  animals  have  been  threatened  with 
extinction.  They  attempt  the  science  fiction  fantasy  of  time  travel. 

Timescope  establishes  ideas  and  themes  which  are  extended  by  the 
accompanying  Timebooks. 

TIMEBOOKS 

The  Timebooks  provide  further  exploration  of  the  themes  contained  in 
Timescope.  They  are  designed  for  voluntary  use.  For  organizational 
convenience  the  sequence  of  material  parallels  that  of  Timescope. 
However,  the  greater  the  students’  ability  and  opportunity  to  initiate 
their  own  activities  the  less  the  sequence  must  be  adhered  to.  The 
books  may  be  used  by  an  individual  or  a  small  group.  The  four  titles 
are: 

>  Time-Go-Round 
»  Tick  Talk 
i  Telling  Times 
i  Time  Travellers 

TIMESCOPE  GUIDEBOOK 

The  Guidebook  first  states  the  principles  underlying  the  conception  of 
Timescope,  and  explains  broadly  the  use  of  the  materials.  It  then 
provides  specific  teaching  suggestions.  Much  of  the  Guidebook  uses  a 
two-column  format.  One  column  presents  stimulus  ideas  for  teaching. 


The  other  column  gives  explanatory  notes,  illustrations,  reference 
materials,  and  restates  the  principles  of  the  program. 

The  Guidebook  follows  the  thematic  organization  of  Timescope.  Each 
new  aspect  of  the  theme  might  well  be  introduced  by  the  teacher. 

The  Guidebook  offers  a  variety  of  ways  to  do  this,  along  with 
subsequent  activities  that  children  might  pursue,  as  individuals  or  in 
small  groups. 


Children  have  to  be  awash  in  good 
literature,  imaginative  writing  that  has  art 
and  wit  and  bite.  They  have  to  hear  it,  see 
it,  read  it. 

James  Moffett  (a) 


BOOKLISTS 

Wide  reading  should  result  from  the  use  of  the  program.  It  should 
constantly  contribute  a  wealth  of  new  ideas  to  enrich  and  elaborate 
the  themes  contained  in  the  core  book. 

A  Timescope  Booklist  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  Guidebook.  It 
covers  a  wide  range  of  books,  both  fiction  and  non-fiction,  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  students.  It  is  organized  in  sections  keyed  to  the  main 
themes  of  the  program.  The  list  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
individualized  component  of  the  classroom  reading  program.  Small 
sets  of  recommended  books  might  be  used  for  group  activities. 

The  non-fiction  titles  will  support  the  students’  research.  As  many 
of  these  books  as  possible  should  be  available  in  the  resource  centre 
so  that  students  can  pursue  topics  that  interest  them. 

A  list  of  professional  reading  for  teachers  is  available  in  the 
Guidebook.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  educational  theory, 
but  a  practical  tool  designed  to  help  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  It 
includes  books  that  round  out  the  theoretical  base  of  the  program, 
and  suggests  practical  teaching  procedures.  A  list  of  references 
quoted  may  be  found  in  the  Guidebook. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CONTENTS  OF  TIMESCOPE 

Following  the  teaching  suggestions,  each  stimulus  unit  is  identified, 
briefly  described  and  analysed  to  reveal  the  component  processes  in 
language  and  thought,  with  suggested  kinds  of  audience  involvement. 
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OPERATIONAL  TERMS 

In  accomplishing  the  work  of  the  program  certain  terminology  is  used 
in  the  texts  and  in  the  teacher’s  guidebook.  The  terms  are  listed  here. 
They  are  likely  to  be  part  of  the  teacher’s  language  used  in 
instructions,  assignments  and  evaluation.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
all  the  children  will  know  them  or  come  to  understand  them  without 
help.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  they  will  gradually  become  a  useful 
part  of  each  child’s  growing  vocabulary. 


tell 

summarize 

account 

narrate 

compile 

anecdote 

describe 

discuss 

extract 

define 

present 

excerpt 

explain 

edit 

episode 

question 

enact 

anthology 

interpret 

mime 

audience 

speculate 

dramatize 

enactment 

compare 

improvise 

documentary 

contrast 

illustrate 

report 

identify 

brainstorm 

summary 

order 

monologue 

outline 

organize 

dialogue 

narrative 

shaped  poem 

context 

relationship 

found  poem 

like 

double-page  spread 

free  verse 

similar 

collage 

script 

opposite 

design 

plot 

relevant 

layout 

character 

irrelevant 

type  face 

setting 


The  fundamental  fact  in  language 
development  seems  to  be  the  nature  of 
the  child-adult  dialogue.  The  way  children 
are  talked  to  by  adults,  particularly  by  their 
parents,  and  even  more  particularly  by 
their  mothers,  in  large  measure 
determines,  for  good  or  ill,  their  linguistic 
growth. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 


Self-discovery  is  the  most  important  of  all 
human  discoveries. 

C.  Day-Lewis 


the  theoretical  base  and  specific 
objectives 

In  a  separate  publication,  The  Theoretical  Base  and  Specific  Objectives,  the 
authors  state  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  program  and  present  a  list  of 
specific  objectives,  expressed  as  abilities  which  teachers  may  expect  to 
see  develop  in  students. 

The  Theoretical  Base  refers  to  M.A.K.  Halliday’s  “Relevant  models  of 
language’’,  Educational  Review,  1969,  pp.  26-37,  and  to  James  Britton’s 
theoretical  model  of  language  functions.  As  the  latter  model  is  of 
growing  influence,  we  include  here  a  brief  outline  of  its  main  features: 

EXPRESSIVE  LANGUAGE 

James  Britton  uses  the  term  Expressive  to  denote  the  language 
function  that  first  develops  in  the  child.  This  function  exists  to 
express  the  self — how  one  feels  about  things.  By  nature  self-revealing, 
it  relies  on  intimate,  supportive  audiences  and  shared  situations. 
Characteristically,  it  is  oral,  informal,  eddying,  intuitive  and 
exploratory.  It  may  reveal  hitherto  unverbalized  feelings,  attitudes  and 
conceptualizations  “at  the  point  of  utterance”,  in  Britton’s  notable 
phrase.  It  can  be  of  central  importance  in  the  development  and 
exchange  of  ideas,  particularly  at  the  exploratory  stage.  Far  from 
being  an  immature  form  out  of  which  we  grow,  expressive  language  is 
life  long.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  elementary  school  child’s  written 
language.  It  is  the  matrix  out  of  which  two  other  language  functions 
develop — the  Poetic  and  the  Transactional. 

POETIC  LANGUAGE 

The  Poetic  function  is  still  concerned  with  the  expression  of  feelings, 
but  here  they  are  modified  by  form.  Indeed,  formal  qualities  of 
language  are  of  central  significance.  They  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
message.  To  change  the  form  is  to  radically  change  the  message. 
“Art,”  Susanne  Langer  has  written  (1962,  p.  76),  “may  be  defined  as 
the  practice  of  creating  perceptible  forms  expressive  of  human 
feeling.”  Although  children’s  poems,  stories  and  enactments  are  not 
literature  in  the  professional  sense,  they  are  “art-like”. 

For  the  most  part,  children’s  formulation  of  feeling  will  be  intuitive. 
They  draw  unconsciously  on  the  forms  of  literature  listened  to  or 
read.  They  may  begin  stories  with  a  rubric  (“Once  upon  a  time”);  use 
repetition;  select  and  sequence  events;  create  suspense;  use 
monologue  or  dialogue;  experiment  with  simple  forms.  The  transition 
from  the  Expressive  to  the  Poetic  function  is  gradual.  Many  children 
may  always  retain  expressive  features  in  their  stories,  poems  and 
plays. 
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TRANSACTIONAL  LANGUAGE 

In  the  interest  of  explicitness  and  objectivity,  Expressive  language 
begins  to  move  towards  the  impersonal.  It  serves  to  inform  or 
persuade.  Britton  calls  this  function  the  Transactional — “getting  the 
world’s  work  done”.  Throughout  elementary  schooling,  children’s 
accounts  of  the  world  around  them — observations  of  things, 
processes,  creatures;  reports  of  experiments,  surveys,  research 
projects;  interpretation  of  data;  instructions  as  to  procedure;  attempts 
to  change  the  behaviour,  opinions  and  attitudes  of  others — are  by 
intent  Transactional,  though  they  may  retain  Expressive  elements. 

The  transition  from  Expressive  to  Transactional  is  a  gradual  process. 
Britton  warns  against  undue  haste  in  urging  the  transition. 

THE  MODEL  UNDERLYING  THE  NELSON  LANGUAGE 
STIMULUS  PROGRAM 

The  authors  of  the  Language  Stimulus  Program  present  a  model 
similar  to  Britton’s  and  in  broad  agreement  with  that  of  Halliday. 

This  model  is  the  basis  for  the  processes  and  specific  objectives  which 
follow. 

For  some  teachers,  Expressive  may  connote,  not  the  child’s 
personal  dialect,  but  some  form  of  decorative,  even  self-conscious 
language.  In  this  context  a  child  is  said  to  use  language  with  “greater 
expression”.  Moreover,  Expressive  may  not  immediately  connote  oral 
speech,  which  should  be  the  basis  of  language  and  thought  in  the 
classroom.  Talk  has  tended  in  the  past  to  receive  scant  respect  in 
many  schools.  Indeed  it  has  sometimes  been  feared  as  a  distraction, 
as  an  unfortunate  reinforcement  of  sub-standard  dialect.  For  these 
reasons,  the  term  “Informal-oral”  has  been  substituted  for  Expressive. 

“Subjective-artistic”  has  been  used  instead  of  Poetic,  and 
“Objective-transactional”  instead  of  Transactional.  The  words 
“subjective”  and  “objective”  remind  us  of  children’s  concern  for  the 
worlds  of  self  and  of  non-self.  “Artistic”  retains  the  art-like 
connotation  of  Poetic,  but  suggests  the  possibility  of  literary  modes 
other  than  the  poetic — for  example,  story,  anecdote,  enactment.  It 
permits  the  inclusion  of  non-verbal  means  of  artistic  expression — 
mime,  movement,  painting,  model  and  puppet  making,  music  making 
— all  vital  elements  of  the  curriculum,  at  one  time  or  another 
substituting  for  language  and  yet  always  evoking  it. 

The  model  appears  on  the  next  page  in  summary  form. 
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INFORMAL-ORAL 


Language  expressing  and 
revealing  self  and  feelings. 
Language  which  is  in  the  child’s 
own  dialect. 

Language  which  is  informal, 
eddying,  intuitive,  exploratory. 
Language  which  relies  on 
intimate,  supportive  audiences  and 
shared  situations. 


MODIFIED  IN  GRADUAL  TRANSITION  TO 


OBJECTIVE-TRANSACTIONAL 

SUBJECTIVE-ARTISTIC 

Language  to  enquire,  inform, 

Language  expressive  of  feeling. 

elicit,  describe,  explain,  record, 

Language  in  which  form  is 

report,  classify,  interpret, 

inseparable  from  meaning. 

generalize,  speculate. 

Language  which  is  art-like. 

Language  to  direct,  designate, 

Language  which  may  be  oral  or 

plan. 

written. 

Language  to  persuade. 

Language  for  more  public,  remote 

Language  for  more  public,  remote 
audiences. 

audiences. 

This  category  includes  non-verbal 

Language  which  may  be  oral  or 

expressions  of  feeling,  e.g.  mime, 
music,  art,  models. 

written. 

teaching  suggestions 


The  ideas  on  the  following  pages  are  offered  as  suggestions  only. 
They  are  not  intended  as  prescriptive  in  any  way.  Teachers  should 
always  feel  free  to  follow  their  own  style  and  use  their  initiative  and 
creativity  in  inventing  new  approaches  to  the  material.  Flexible 
teaching  strategies  can  and  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs 
and  responses  of  different  students.  These  suggestions  are  starting 
points  from  which  countless  learning  procedures  can  be  invented. 


theme,  title,  endpapers 


TIME 

Adler,  Irving.  Time  in  Your  Life.  * 

Asimov,  Isaac.  The  Clock  We  Live  On. 

Bell,  Thelma  Harrington  and  Croydon.  The 
Riddle  of  Time. 

Bendick,  Jeanne.  The  First  Book  of  Time. 
Coleman,  Lesley.  A  Book  of  Time. 
Goudsmit,  Samuel  A.  et  al.  Time. 

Hood,  Peter.  How  Time  is  Measured. 
Johnson,  Timothy.  River  of  Time. 

Liberty,  Gene.  The  How  and  Why  Wonder 
Book  of  Time. 

Naylor,  A.H.  The  Study  Book  of  Time  and 
Clocks. 

Schlein,  Miriam.  It’s  About  Time. 

Zarchy,  Harry.  Wheel  of  Time. 


THE  THEME 

Tirnescope  fosters  the  understanding  of  the  many-faceted  concept,  time. 
Students  consider  how  our  idea  of  time  originated  in  the  observation 
of  the  movement  of  heavenly  bodies;  they  discover  that  regular 
patterns  of  light,  darkness  and  temperature  have  created  biological 
clocks,  have  resulted  in  migration  and  hibernation,  have  prompted  the 
celebration  of  yearly  festivals.  Students  explore  the  subjective  and 
objective  measurement  of  time.  They  imagine  time  past  and  future; 
they  exercise  memory.  They  examine  the  longevity  of  various  species 
and  imagine  the  social  effects  of  extending  the  human  lifespan.  They 
consider  how,  by  accident  or  intent,  the  past  has  been  preserved;  how 
some  species  of  animals  have  been  threatened  with  extinction.  They 
attempt  the  science  fiction  fantasy  of  time  travel. 


*  Publishers  are  identified  in  the  Booklists 


WHAT’S  IN  A  TITLE? 

What  does  Tirnescope  mean?  Could  it  have  more  than  one  meaning? 
Group  talk  could  lead  to  general  class  discussion,  relaying  children’s 
expectations  for  the  book.  Words  and  expressions  containing  the 
word  “scope”  could  be  displayed  on  cards  or  charts,  e.g. 
“microscope”;  “telescope”;  “fluoroscope”;  “no  scope  for  his  talents”; 
“the  task  was  beyond  his  scope”;  “an  actor  of  wide  scope”. 


ENDPAPERS— A  CONCRETE  STATEMENT 


The  endpapers  consist  of  a  concrete  statement.  It  is  made  up  of  “time 
words”  arranged  to  convey  ideas  and  feelings  about  time.  Students  in 
groups  might  express  their  associations  with  the  endpapers.  These 
could  be  shared  with  the  class  as  a  whole.  They  may  lead  to  the 
making  of  chants  or  poems. 

OTHER  CONCRETE  STATEMENTS 

Students  may  enjoy  making  their  own  concrete  statements  about  time, 
using  the  same  and  other  words.  The  shape  could  be  linear,  circular 
(in  rings,  perhaps  interlocking,  or  a  spiral),  or  in  a  square  or  cube. 
They  could  make  a  timeword  clock  or  mobile.  They  could  make  a 
shaped  statement  in  which  sentences  are  used  to  shape  a  pictorial 
outline: 


,r°rfn 


When  I  w3s  little  ihin^s  l°0^ 
bi^er  Ihey  seem  to  have  shrunk. 


o, 


but  now  I  3n 
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WHAT  IS  TIME? 

Let  students  discuss  in  small  groups  the  question,  “What  is  time?” 
Group  ideas,  summarized,  could  then  be  reported  to  the  whole  class. 
This  activity  could  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  exploration  of  a 
concept  difficult  to  embrace  in  words.  Groups  could  then  list  all  the 
words  and  phrases  they  associate  with  time: 

»  moment,  eon,  second,  age 
»  I  haven’t  the  time 
»  Now  is  the  time 
»  Time  for  coffee 
I  Time  the  race 
»  Summertime 
»  Greenwich  mean  time 

By  arranging  words  and  phrases  into  patterns,  students  might 
produce  chants. 

Time  is  long 
Time  is  short 
Time  can  drag 
Time  can  fly 

Chants  may  be  accompanied  by  clapping  or  tapping.  Singsong 
renditions  may  develop  into  tunes.  Some  students  may  develop  mime 
to  accompany  their  chants. 

UNUSUAL  DEFINITIONS 

Personal  definitions  of  time  could  be  written  on  cards  and  shared  and 
displayed.  E.B.  White  provides  an  amusing  definition  of  a  catastrophe 
as  seen  by  a  small  girl  in  The  Trumpet  of  the  Swan: 

“When  you  are  ready  to  go  on  a  picnic  with  your  father  and  mother 
and  you  make  peanut-butter  sandwiches  and  jelly  rolls  and  put  them 
in  a  thermos  box  with  bananas  and  an  apple  and  some  raisin  cookies 
and  paper  napkins  and  some  bottles  of  pop  and  a  few  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  then  you  put  the  thermos  box  in  your  car  and  just  as  you 
are  starting  out  it  starts  to  rain  and  your  parents  say  there  is  no  point 
in  having  a  picnic  in  the  rain,  that’s  a  catastrophe.” 

Definitions  of  time  could  be  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  small 
child,  an  old  person,  a  chronic  latecomer,  an  athlete,  a  boxer. 

Students  will  think  of  others. 


Grownups  are  always  on  about  time.  Take 
my  Mummy,  for  instance;  time  is  her 
favourite  word.  It’s  time  you  did  your 
homework,  it’s  time  you  went  to  bed,  take 
your  time,  or  you’ll  break  some  of  your 
bones.  And  as  for  Daddy,  he  is  always 
wishing  he  had  time.  “When  I  get  time,  I 
must  cut  that  hedge,  it’s  time  I  did  the 
lawn  again,  it’s  time  for  the  news.”  Then 
he  switches  on  the  TV  sits  down  in  his 
armchair  and  goes  to  sleep.  After  a  while 
he  wakes  up  and  says,  “Would  you  look 
at  the  time?  Why  didn’t  somebody  waken 
me?”  Granny  is  as  bad.  She  looks  at  the 
clock  and  says,  “You  wouldn’t  think  it  was 
that  time.”  I  don’t  know  why  she  says  this, 
but  it  always  seems  to  worry  her,  and 
she’s  always  on  about  how  time  flies.  At 
Christmas  she  says,  “We’ll  never  feel  the 
time  till  it’s  the  clear  evenings  again,”  and 
in  the  summer  she  says,  “We’ll  never  feel 
the  time  till  it’s  Christmas.”  Though  I  think 
it  takes  Christmas  ages  to  come.  But 
Grandad  is  funniest.  When  he  wants  to 
get  everybody  on  their  toes  he  says, 
“Hurry  up,  we  haven’t  got  all  day.”  But 
when  anybody  tries  to  make  him  hurry,  he 
will  say,  “What’s  the  hurry?  Sure  we  have 
all  the  time  in  the  world." 

When  Mummy  goes  out  shopping  she’s 
always  in  a  hurry,  but  she  spends  ages 
scrubbing  me  and  making  me  respectable. 

I  don’t  know  why  she  does  this,  because 
all  the  time  we  are  out  she  will  say  to 
everybody  she  meets  that  I’m  a  dirty 
rascal  and  that  it’s  a  waste  of  time 
dressing  wee  fellers. 

When  Mummy  comes  home  she  tells 
Daddy  she  hasn’t  time  to  do  her  business 
because  she  couldn’t  get  away  from  Mrs. 
So  and  So.  Daddy  always  laughs  and  says 
the  same  thing,  “You  women  have  a  great 
time." 

Connie  and  Harold  Rosen 


TIME  PROVERBS 

Some  students  may  enjoy  collecting  proverbs  about  time,  e.g.  “a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine”.  These  could  be  displayed  with  cartoon 
versions.  They  may  lead  to  story  writing. 
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Thought  is  possible  without  words,  but  not 
to  an  advanced  level.  By  means  of  words 
we  develop  concepts  which  enable  us  to 
organize  our  experience,  and  in  one  sense 
to  create  the  world  we  live  in. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 


THE  SUN 

Adler,  Irving.  The  Sun  and  its  Family. 
Angrist,  Stanley  W.  How  Our  World  Came 
to  Be. 

Asimov,  Isaac.  What  Makes  the  Sun 
Shine? 

Shapp,  Martha  and  Charles.  Let’s  Find  Out 
About  the  Sun. 

Weart,  Spencer  R.  How  to  Build  a  Sun. 

Zim,  Herbert  Spencer.  The  Sun. 


It  is  often  appropriate  that  the  groups 
should  be  their  own  audience.  The  value 
of  mime  lies  in  the  experience  itself,  not  in 
a  display  for  others.  If  mime  is  performed 
for  others,  it  should  be  voluntary. 


MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS 

Belting,  Natalia  Maree.  The  Earth  is  on  a 
Fish’s  Back:  Tales  of  Beginnings. 

Crown,  Abraham  Wolf.  Folk  Tales  of  the 
World. 

Courlander,  Harold.  Ride  with  the  Sun:  an 
Anthology  of  Folk  Tales  and  Stories 
from  the  United  Nations. 

Courlander,  Harold.  The  Tiger's  Whisker 
and  Other  Tales  and  Legends  from  Asia 
and  the  Pacific. 

Hosford,  Dorothy  G.  Thunder  of  the  Gods. 

King,  Cynthia.  In  the  Morning  of  Time:  the 
Story  of  the  Norse  God  Balder. 

Leach,  Maria.  How  the  People  Sang  the 
Mountains  Up. 

Tomaino,  Sarah.  F.  Persophone:  the 
Bringer  of  Spring. 


SOUND  COLLAGE  OF  TIME 

Definitions,  words  and  phrases,  chants,  poems,  proverbs  could  be 
tape-recorded  in  a  sound  collage.  Students  might  experiment  to 
obtain  different  effects  in  their  collages — sequence,  changes  in  mood, 
volume,  pitch,  speed,  overlapping  or  superimposing  elements  in  the 
collage.  They  may  express  aspects  of  time  by  sound  effects,  e.g.  clock 
ticking,  bells  ringing,  feet  marching,  music  of  different  tempos  and 
rhythms. 

has  there  always  been  time? _ 

pages  2  and  3 

The  questions  on  this  spread,  “Has  there  always  been  time?”  and 
“Did  time  exist  before  people?”,  are  presented  for  speculation  rather 
than  resolution.  Students  will  have  various  points  of  view.  Small 
group  discussion  could  be  summarized  and  reported  to  the  whole 
class.  Prompted  by  the  spread,  students  may  come  to  see  that  time,  as 
a  concept,  derives  from  our  observations  of  the  movement  of  the 
moon  around  the  earth  and  the  earth  around  the  sun.  The  spread 
illustrates  each  of  these  heavenly  bodies  and,  by  showing  the  moon 
eclipsing  the  sun,  suggests  movement.  Long  before  the  advent  of 
man,  these  movements  created  earth’s  rhythms  of  light  and  dark  and 
the  seasons.  Out  of  our  awareness  of  these  rhythms  we  have 
constructed  his  conception  of  time. 

TIME  AND  EARLY  PEOPLE 

Some  students  may  respond  to  the  suggestion  that  they  “become” 
early  people,  and  imagine  their  feelings  and  attitudes  to  these 
movements — to  the  creeping  in  of  night,  the  return  of  day,  the  many 
faces  of  the  moon,  to  times  of  heat  and  cold,  to  the  birth  and  rebirth 
of  living  things.  They  could  imagine  early  man’s  reaction  to  less 
frequent,  apparently  arbitrary,  events — the  passing  of  comets  and 
shooting  stars. 

These  feelings  and  attitudes  might  be  expressed  in  movement, 
accompanied  by  music,  by  poems,  stories  or  myths,  or  enactments. 
Myth  may  be  explained  as  man’s  attempts  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  life — to  explain  mystery  and  seek 
expression  for  feelings  of  wonder,  curiosity,  fear,  awe,  delight,  and  s< 
on.  Myths  in  Time-Go-Round  could  be  referred  to  and  used  as  models 
for  children’s  own  writing.  The  God  Beneath  the  Sea,  by  Garfield  and 
Blish,  is  a  brilliant  retelling  of  the  most  significant  Greek  myths. 
Excerpts,  even  the  whole  book,  could  be  read  aloud  to  students. 
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The  following  excerpt  from  Land  of  the  Long  Day,  by  Doug 
Wilkinson,  describes  various  reactions  among  Eskimos  to  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon: 


A  STORY  BY  KINGMIK 

I  was  sitting  with  Idlouk  on  the  sleeping  platform  of  the  house  of 
Nashuk  at  the  camp  of  the  kownukmiut  on  the  west  coast  of  eclipse 
Sound.  The  house  was  large  and  it  was  very  hot  for  all  the  hunters 
were  gathered  talking  about  the  seals  they  had  harpooned  during  the 
day.  The  soft  yellow  light  of  the  flickering  seal-oil  lamps  reflected 
from  the  brown  faces  as  beads  of  sweat  gathered,  running  down  from 
forehead  to  chin  before  being  wiped  away.  Through  a  small  slit  in  the 
parchment-like  skin  window  over  the  door  I  could  see  a  segment  of 
the  clear  sky.  Stars  twinkled  and  the  full  moon  rode  high. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  outside  the  door.  All  the  men 
looked  up  as  three  women  from  the  neighbouring  houses  dashed 
inside  and  stood  cowering  inside  the  door.  Their  faces  were  pale, 
their  breath  came  in  short  gasps;  they  did  not  say  a  word,  just  stood 
together  by  the  door. 

One  of  the  men  asked,  “What  is  the  matter?” 

The  youngest  of  the  women  whispered,  “Look  outside.  Something 
is  happening  to  the  moon.  I  think  it  is  about  to  fall  on  the  land.” 

The  man  laughed  and  got  up  from  his  seat.  Going  over  to  the 
window  he  peered  out  through  the  slit.  He  uttered  an  exclamation 
and  peered  intently  out  into  the  night.  “What  is  it?”  we  cried. 

He  turned  and  said,  “A  Shadow  has  come  over  the  moon,  slowly  it 
is  being  put  out.”  We  all  dashed  outside. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  total  eclipse.  Already  the  leading  edge  of 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  had  cut  deeply  into  the  moon.  Deeper  and 
deeper  it  cut  until  the  moon  was  completely  hidden  from  view;  only  a 
bright  halo  of  light  radiated  out  from  top  of  the  space  where  the 
moon  rode,  hidden  behind  the  massive  shadow  of  our  earth. 

Total  darkness  lay  on  the  land;  we  could  not  see  from  one  house  to 
the  next  fifteen  yards  away.  The  three  women  still  huddled  in  the 
corner  of  Nashuk’s  house,  afraid  to  return  to  their  own  homes, 
although  the  quiet  laughter  of  the  men  had  lessened  their  terror 
somewhat.  Not  until  the  shadow  of  the  earth  slowly  passed  across  the 
face  of  the  moon  and  the  gleaming  white  orb  once  more  bathed  the 
land  with  its  light  did  they  venture  forth  into  the  night  and  return  to 
their  homes. 

I  watched  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  standing  on  the  icebound  shore 
of  the  Sound.  As  I  watched  I  wondered  which  of  the  early  explorers 
in  this  far  north  land  had  also  stood  on  this  shore  and  watched  a 


The  typical  question-and-answer  treatment 
of  teacher-led  reading  for  understanding 
leads  many  students  to  adopt  a  passive 
role,  as  they  await  the  teacher’s 
questions.  Here,  students  are  invited  to 
make  a  personal  response  immediately 
after  the  reading — by  silently  rereading, 
talking  with  a  neighbour,  commenting  or 
asking  a  question  of  the  teacher. 
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similar  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  a  clear  cold  night  long  ago,  and 
thereby  named  the  body  of  water  that  lay  beneath  the  layer  of  thick 
ice  at  his  feet.  Eclipse  Sound. 


THE  MOON 

Asimov,  Isaac.  The  Moon. 

Branley,  Franklyn  Mansfield.  The  Moon, 
Earth's  Natural  Satellite. 

Branley,  Franklyn  Mansfield.  The  Moon 
Seems  to  Change. 

Gallant,  Roy  A.  Exploring  the  Moon. 

King,  Henry  C.  The  World  of  the  Moon. 
Sutton,  Felix.  The  How  and  Why  Wonder 
Book  of  the  Moon. 


WHO  KNOWS  IF  THE  MOON’S 

Time-Go-Round  includes  the  poem  “who  knows  if  the  moon’s”  by  e.e. 
cummings  (pages  20  and  21).  Students  might  be  asked  how  they  think 
the  poem  should  be  read  aloud.  Interested  groups  might  experiment 
with  a  number  of  different  vocal  interpretations,  finally  taping  the 
version  they  are  most  satisfied  with.  If  several  of  these  readings  result, 
other  students  could  be  invited  to  respond  to  the  version  that  most 
appealed  to  them.  In  grappling  with  the  unusual  form  of  this  poem, 
students  have  a  good  opportunity  to  come  to  an  awareness  of  the 
feelings  inherent  in  cumming’s  whimsical  speculations  about  the 
moon. 


MOONTALK 

Following  the  cummings  poem,  the  section  “Moontalk”  in 
Time-Go-Round  features  the  speculations  of  young  children  who  were 
asked  to  talk  about  the  moon.  It  is  suggested  that  students  interview 
other  young  children  and  collect  their  conversations  on  tape.  Edited 
tapes  and  transcripts  of  Moontalk  might  later  be  presented  to 
interested  groups  in  the  class. 

ORBITER  5 

Time-Go-Round  (pages  26  and  27)  presents  “Orbiter  5”,  by  May 
Swenson,  and  invites  students  to  try  shaping  a  statement  about  the 
moon.  The  poem,  “Orbiter  5”,  was  inspired  by  a  photograph  of  the 
earth,  taken  on  one  of  the  moon  missions,  which  appeared  in  a  daily 
newspaper. 

Students  might  enjoy  shaping  statements  about  the  moon,  the  sun, 
the  seasons. 


animal  time _ _ 

pages  4  and  5 

The  lives  of  animals  are  profoundly  influenced  by  the  seasons.  This 
spread  depicts  the  passing  of  the  seasons  from  spring  to  winter,  as 
seen  in  the  sky,  in  vegetation  and  in  animal  behaviour.  A  prose 
account  of  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  animals  has  been  printed 
as  a  found  poem.  Individually,  or  in  small  groups,  students  could 
respond  to  the  question,  “What  does  this  spread  tell  you  about  the 
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passage  of  time?”  Observations  could  be  summarized,  and  shared 
with  the  whole  class.  They  may  note  that  the  trees  and  grasses  reflect 
the  seasons,  that  animals  are  busy  with  their  young  in  the  spring,  that 
they  respond  in  different  ways  to  the  oncoming  cold  weather — by 
migration  (geese)  and  hibernation  (bear  and  snake). 


WORD  ASSOCIATIONS 

Some  groups  might  jot  down  the  words  that  come  to  mind  as  they 

observe  page  4  (spring  and  summer).  Others  might  respond  to  page 

(fall  and  winter).  Students  may  wish  to  associate  with  the  sky,  earth, 

water,  life  underground,  the  creatures. 

clear  blue  misty  grey 

leafy  birds  flying  south 

green  shoots  tired,  yellow  grasses 

watchful  parents  restless 

active  sleepy,  torpid 


CHANTS 

Groups  might  create  chants  by  experimenting  with  the  words  and 
phrases  obtained  from  associations.  A  spring-summer  chant  could  be 
performed  to  the  counterpoint  of  a  fall-winter  chant.  Several  pairs  of 
groups  may  wish  to  present  double  chants  in  this  way.  They  could  be 
accompanied  by  music  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  taped. 


THE  FOUND  POEM 

A  run-on  prose  version  of  the  description  of  animals  on  pages  4  and 
5  could  be  prepared  for  an  overhead  projector.  Students  might 
consider  in  what  ways  these  versions  are  alike  and  different.  They  may 
be  led  to  see  that  words  and  phrases  may  take  on  fresh  significance 
when  arranged  in  lines  of  free  verse.  They  may  see  that  this  form 
encourages  a  different  oral  reading  from  that  of  prose.  They  may 
select  prose  passages  that  seem  to  lend  themselves  to  this  treatment. 
These  could  be  read  aloud,  discussed,  displayed.  The  exercise  is 
valuable  in  making  students  more  familiar  with  the  free  verse  form. 


A  SEASONAL  “NOW” 

Some  students  may  wish  to  develop  a  running  documentation  of  the 
seasons,  beginning  with  the  fall,  the  here  and  now.  They  could  do 
this  by  contributing  photographs,  cuttings  from  newspapers  and 
magazines,  sketches,  poems  (their  own  or  those  of  others), 
descriptions  and  stories.  Editorial  teams  might  become  responsible 
for  the  display,  each  for  one  season. 


ANIMAL  BEHAVIOUR 
Carthy,  John  Dennis.  Animals  and  Their 
Ways. 

Dembeck,  Hermann.  Animals  and  Man. 
Feldman,  Anne.  The  Inflated  Dormouse 
and  Other  Ways  of  Life  in  The  Animal 
World. 

Freedman,  Russell  and  Morriss,  James  E. 

How  Animals  Learn. 

Selsam,  Millicent  E.  How  Animals  Tell 
Time. 

Tinbergen,  Nikolaas.  Animal  Behaviour. 

ANIMALS  AND  THE  SEASONS 
Bancroft,  Henrietta  and  G.  Van  Gelder. 
Animals  in  Winter. 

Barker,  Will.  Winter-Sleeping  Wildlife. 
Berrill,  Jacquelyn.  Wonders  of  Animal 
Migration. 

Buck,  Margaret  Waring.  Where  They  Go  in 
Winter. 

Fox,  Charles  Phillip.  When  Spring  Comes. 
Fox,  Charles  Phillip.  When  Winter  Comes. 
Hyde,  Margaret  Oldroyd.  Animal  Clocks 
and  Compasses:  from  Animal  Migration 
to  Space  Travel. 

Sarasy,  Phyllis.  Winter-Sleepers. 

Suton,  Ann  and  Suton,  Myron.  Animals  on 
the  Move. 

Verite,  Marcelle.  Animal  Travellers:  the 
Wonderful  Story  of  Migration. 

WILD  ANIMALS 

Adamson,  Joy.  Born  Free:  a  Lioness  of 
Two  Worlds. 

Adamson,  Joy.  Forever  Free. 

Adamson,  Joy.  Living  Free. 

Carrighar,  Sally.  One  Day  at  Teton  Marsh. 
Carrighan,  Sally.  One  Day  on  Beetle  Flock. 
Carrighan,  Sally.  Wild  Heritage. 

Goodall,  Jane  Van  Lawick.  In  the  Shadow 
of  Man. 

Lawrence,  R.D.  Wildlife  in  Canada. 
Maxwell,  Gavin.  The  Otter’s  Tale. 

Milotte,  Alfred  and  Elma.  The  Story  of  an 
Alaskan  Grizzly  Bear. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  Wild  Animals  / 
Have  Known. 

A  pile  of  magazines  in  the  classroom  is  a 
valuable  source  of  material.  Some 
publications  deal  specifically  with  topics 
raised  in  Timescope. 
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All  the  activities  suggested  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  all  students  in  the  class.  A 
variety  of  activities  should  be  going  on 
simultaneously.  Some  suggestions  may  be 
used  by  only  one  or  two  children.  To 
make  it  easier  for  students  to  work  on 
their  own,  directions  may  be  printed  on 
cards  and  given  to  them  to  use  as  they 
work.  These  cards  can  rotate  among  the 
members  of  a  group. 


ANIMALS  AT  NIGHT 

Adrian,  Mary.  A  Day  and  Night  in  a  Forest. 
Berrill,  Jacquelyn.  Wonders  of  the  Fields 
and  Ponds  at  Night. 

Blough,  Glenn  Orlando.  After  the  Sun 
Goes  Down:  the  Story  of  Animals  at 
Night. 

Cohen,  Daniel.  Night  Animals. 


BIOLOGICAL  CLOCKS 
Moore,  Shirely.  Biological  Clocks  and 
Patterns. 

Sullivan,  Navin.  Controls  in  Your  Body. 


The  activity  of  summarizing,  if  carried  on 
from  time  to  time,  helps  children  learn  to 
distil  the  main  points  from  a  discussion.  It 
also  prompts  participation  by  the  child  who 
may  not  be  quick  to  initiate  ideas  but 
listens  and  synthesizes  well.  A  variation  of 
this  procedure  is  to  ask  the  children  to 
summarize  individually.  The  summaries 
can  be  evaluated  for  completeness, 
conciseness  and  attention  to  main  idea. 


A  FIFTH  SEASON 

Some  students  may  wish  to  invent  a  fifth  season.  What  will  they  call 
it?  Where  will  it  come  in  the  order  of  seasons?  They  might  write 
myths  to  explain  its  origin. 

GIANT  OF  THE  FOREST 

In  Time-Go- Round,  pages  40  to  44,  the  extract  entitled  “Giant  of  the 
Forest”  describes  «the  activities  of  a  badger  in  the  wild.  The  reading 
might  prompt  some  students  to  recount  information  they  have  or 
their  own  observations  of  a  creature’s  ability  to  handle  living  in  the 
wild. 

The  extract  from  The  Incredible  Journey  which  follows  “Giant  of  the 
Forest”  contrasts  the  attempts  of  three  domesticated  animals — a  cat 
and  two  dogs — to  survive  without  man’s  help. 


WORDS  IN  CONTEXT 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  strange  or  difficult  words,  such  as 
“diurnal”,  “lunar”.  Help  them  establish  a  context  in  which  the  word 
can  take  meaning — by  finding  its  origin,  i.e.  luna  (Latin),  moon; 
diumalis  (Latin),  daily;  by  looking  at  dictionaries  for  sample  sentences; 
by  attempting  the  word  in  sentences  of  one’s  own;  by  reporting  a 
sighting  or  hearing  of  the  word  over  the  next  days  or  weeks,  in  print, 
conversation,  on  radio  or  TV.  Students  might  check  dictionaries  for 
related  words:  “lunatic”,  “journal”,  “nocturnal”,  “nocturne”. 


you  are  a  clock _ _ 

page  6  and  7 

Like  all  other  animals,  humans  operate  by  means  of  bio-rhythms  that 
influence  and  regulate  their  behaviour.  This  spread  offers  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  become  aware  of  their  natural  rhythms, 
and  to  find  out  more  about  biological  clocks. 

AGREE  OR  DISAGREE? 

Students  might  begin  by  considering  the  statement  on  the  spread: 
“You  are  a  clock”.  Opinions  aired  in  small  groups  could  be 
summarized  and  shared  with  the  whole  class. 


WHAT  TIME  DOES  YOUR  BODY  TELL? 

They  might  then  respond  to  the  first  question  on  the  spread:  “What 
time  does  your  body  tell?”  They  may  report  that  their  bodies  tell 
them  when  to  sleep,  to  eat,  to  wake  up,  when  they  are  at  peak 
efficiency.  The  could  discuss  the  questions:  “When  is  your  daily 
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peak-performance  time?  Can  you  remember  a  particular  time  of  peak 
performance?  What  happened?11  Anecdotes  could  be  shared.  They 
could  become  written  stories,  descriptions  and  poems,  which  could  be 
edited  by  an  editorial  team  and  compiled  in  a  book  entitled  Peak 
Performance.  The  second  question  of  the  page,  “Does  your  internal 
clock  keep  pace  with  measured  time?”  prompts  students  to  consider 
when  they  become  hungry,  sleepy,  wakeful,  out  of  their  usual  time. 
Again,  anecdotes  might  be  shared.  The  third  question,  “Do  you  ever 
run  fast?  Slow  down?”  asks  them  to  consider  the  times  when  their 
actions  were  speeded  up — for  example  during  a  time  of  excitem  nt, 
urgency,  delight,  panic — or  slowed  down,  during  a  heat  wave,  after  an 
illness,  a  shock,  when  on  a  vacation.  They  may  be  able  to  recall  a  day 
when  measured  time  for  once  did  not  seem  to  exist,  and  describe  how 
they  felt  about  the  occasion. 

FREE  ASSOCIATION 

By  making  free  associations  with  the  clockwork  figure  on  the  spread, 
students  may  brainstorm  story  titles  such  as: 

Clockwork  Man 
The  Rundown  Man 
Please  Wind  Me  Up 
Stop,  Ticker! 

Alarmed! 

RESEARCH 

Some  students  may  wish  to  find  out  about  bioclocks  in  man  and 
animals,  and  the  effect  on  air  travelle  s  of  passing  through  time 
zones.  Besides  referring  to  the  resource  centre,  they  could  interview 
people  who  have  flown  to  another  time  zone  several  hours  different 
from  their  own.  They  might  learn  how  airline  companies  cope  with 
the  effects  on  their  crews  of  crossing  time  zones. 


Of  expressive  language,  Connie  Rosen 
has  said:  “From  the  very  beginnings  of 
their  use  of  language  children  do  not 
simply  express  ideas,  make  statements, 
ask  for  information  and  give  orders  but  at 
one  and  the  same  time  reveal  their 
feelings  about  what  they  are  saying.  At 
one  extreme  this  takes  the  form  of 
expressions  of  anguish  and  delight,  at  the 
other  of  special  features  of  the  sounds 
they  make  (changes  in  pitch,  stress  and 
intonation),  their  selection  of  words  and 
the  way  they  order  them.  This  is  how  we 
talk  to  one  another  most  of  the  time. 
Sometimes  the  feelings  rise  to  the  surface 
and  are  unmistakable,  at  others  they  are 
very  subdued  and  implicit,  but  always  they 
are  part  of  the  orchestration  of  everyday 
language.  It  is  only  for  special  purposes 
that  men  have  taught  themselves  to  do 
otherwise  and  great  claims  are  made  for 
the  virtues  of  these  linguistic  inventions 
(the  objectivity  of  scientific  prose,  for 
example).  When  children  become  writers 
they  have  to  forsake  almost  all  the  aid 
given  them  by  the  sound  of  language  and 
by  the  response  of  the  listener,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  they  do  not  forsake  the 
expressiveness  which  they  acquired  as  an 
inextricable  part  of  learning  to  speak.” 
Connie  and  Harold  Rosen 


how  seasonal  are  you? _ 

pages  8  and  9 

This  spread  presents  a  “what  if?”  situation  to  encourage  zany, 
imaginative  responses.  Group  discussion  might  begin  by  considering 
the  meaning  of  the  question  on  the  spread:  “How  seasonal  are  you?” 
Ideas  and  opinions  could  be  shared  with  the  whole  class.  They  may 
reveal  that  behaviour,  attitudes,  moods,  activities,  interest,  clothing 
and  weight  may  vary  with  the  seasons.  Discussion  may  spark  off 
anecdotes,  told  orally  or  in  writing,  comic  strips,  cartoons,  mimes, 
enactments. 


Acting  as  a  group  leader  is  difficult  for 
many  students.  Success  in  group  work 
can  be  assured  by  having  more  able 
students  first  take  the  leadership  role  for  a 
while.  Rotate  the  role  so  that  all  get  a 
chance  to  chair  a  group.  Discuss  what  a 
good  leader  should  do  and  how  he  should 
act.  He  should  have  an  agenda  of 
questions.  He  should  elicit  answers  and 
stimulate  talk.  He  may  need  to  report  from 
a  small  group  to  a  larger  one. 
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A  COMPARISON  WITH  ANIMALS 

Comparisons  of  modes  of  adaptation  might  be  made  with  animals 
already  studied  for  seasonal  behaviour.  How  do  various  animals  and 
humans  cope  with  changes  in  temperature?  Students  may  see  that 
some  creatures,  including  humans,  have  a  kind  of  inbuilt  thermostat 
that  keeps  temperature  constant.  In  others,  temperature  drops  as 
wintry  weather  approaches  and  they  adapt  by  hibernating.  What 
happens  to  fish  in  waters  below  freezing?  What  about  seals,  polar 
bears,  penguins?  Information  might  be  shared  in  informal  discussion 
or  by  means  of  presentations  to  a  group  or  the  class. 

HIBERNATION 

The  material  on  pages  45  to  49  in  Time-Go-Round  might  now  be 
introduced.  “Surprising  Discoveries  About  Hibernation”  suggests  that 
commonly-held  views  about  the  behaviour  of  some  animals  during  the 
winter  months  are  inadequate  and  provides  information  based  on 
recent  observations  and  experiments. 


IS  THERE  A  STORY  HERE? 

Individual  or  group  stories  may  be  generated  from  the  cartoon 
sequence  on  page  9.  They  may  be  written,  told  comic  strip,  mimed  or 
told  through  improvised  drama.  Some  students  may  wish  to  create  a 
story  in  response  to  the  suggestion  on  page  8:  “Draw  the  cartoon 
story  of  the  time  you  migrated  like  the  geese,  shed  hair  like  a  cat, 
changed  colour  like  the  mink.” 


ALL  IN  ONE  FAMILY 

Suggest  that  when  the  Smiths  got  married,  they  expected,  being 
perfectly  ordinary  people,  to  raise  a  perfectly  ordinary  family.  Instead, 
they  had  four  unusual  children,  who  earned  the  nicknames: 

Henrietta  the  Hibernator 
Milly  the  Migrator 
Hairy  Harry 
Nocturnal  Ned 

Students  may  enjoy  creating  adventures  for  members  of  the  family. 
They  could  be  written,  improvised,  enacted  to  a  written  script, 
presented  as  comic  strip  or  puppet  characters. 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION 

In  Time-Go- Round,  page  56,  a  “what  if?”  situation,  positing  the 
existence  of  a  Suspended  Animation  Pill,  could  stimulate  some 
students  to  write  science  fiction  stories. 

The  questions  on  the  page: 

•  If  a  suspended  animation  pill  were  invented,  how  useful  would  it  be? 

•  Who  might  want  to  use  it? 
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What  would  be  some  advantages? 

Could  there  be  dangers? 

might  prompt  discussions  among  interested  students.  The  questions 
could  also  serve  as  an  outline  for  any  story  writing. 

Washington  Irving’s  tale  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  might  be  recalled  or 
reread  at  this  time. 


there  comes  a  time 
pages  10  and  11 


Let  students  respond  to  the  spread  by  considering,  in  groups,  the 
question,  “What’s  going  on?”  so  that  they  come  to  understand  that 
each  picture  depicts  a  celebration. 

A  FAMILIAR  CELEBRATION 

Students  might  begin  by  focusing  attention  on  celebrations  with  which 
they  are  personally  familiar.  They  could  share  their  descriptions  in 
small  discussion  groups.  The  following  questions  may  provide 
guidelines: 

)  When  does  the  celebration  occur? 

>  How  often  does  it  occur? 

>  What  happens  at  the  celebration? 

>  How  many  people  are  involved? 

>  Are  special  arrangements  and  preparations  necessary? 

•  What  is  the  reason  for  the  celebration? 

Unusual,  or  particularly  enjoyable  accounts  might  be  shared  with  the 
whole  class.  Talk  about  celebrations  may  lead  to  representing  them  in 
forms  expressive  of  feelings,  written  or  taped  anecdotes, 
dramatizations,  poems. 

UNFAMILIAR  CELEBRATIONS 

The  photographs  on  the  spread  will  introduce  unfamiliar  celebrations, 

which  some  students  may  wish  to  research.  They  might  begin  by 

devising  guideline  headings  such  as  these: 

reason  for  celebration 

time  of  year 

country 

setting 

participators,  spectators 

roles 

costumes 

atmosphere 

duration 


FESTIVALS 

Buell,  Harold.  Festivals  of  Japan. 

Dobler,  Lavinia  G.  Customs.  Holidays 
Around  the  World. 

Epstein,  Samuel  and  Beryl.  European  Folk 
Festivals. 

Foster,  Annie  and  Grierson,  Annie.  High 
Days  and  Holidays  in  Canada. 

Gaer,  Joseph.  Holidays  Around  the  World. 

Hazeltine,  Mary  Emogene.  Anniversaries 
and  Holidays:  a  Calendar  of  Days  and 
How  to  Observe  Them. 

Ickis,  Marguerite.  The  Book  of  Religious 
Holidays  and  Celebrations. 

Ish-Kishor,  Sulamith.  Pathways  Through 
the  Jewish  Holidays. 

McSpadden,  Joseph  Walker.  The  Book  of 
Holidays. 

Morrow,  Betty  and  Hartman,  Lois.  Jewish 
Holidays. 

Nickerson,  Betty.  Celebrate  the  Sun:  a 
Heritage  of  Festivals  Interpreted 
Through  the  Art  of  Children  from  Many 
Lands. 

Purdy,  Susan.  Festivals  for  You  to 
Celebrate. 

Sechrist,  Elizabeth  Hough.  Red  Letter 
Days:  a  Book  of  Holiday  Customs. 

Spiegelman,  Judith.  UNICEF's  Festival 
Book. 
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Often,  children  lose  the  pace  and 
spontaneity  of  their  dramatic  productions 
when  these  are  written  as  scripts  and  then 
performed.  As  often  as  possible,  the 
drama  should  be  improvised.  It  may  be 
repeated  and  polished  if  desired. 


MULTIMEDIA  REPORTING 

Findings  might  be  reported  in  a  number  of  different  ways:  in  writing, 
with  illustration,  as  a  mural  with  captions  and  summaries,  by  film 
strips,  as  a  narrative  (written  or  in  comic  strip  form),  or  as 
documentary.  Some  students  may  wish  to  present  a  group  enactment 
of  the  celebration,  playing  the  parts  of  people  involved,  and  perhaps 
involving  the  class.  The  enactment  could  include  movement,  music, 
ritual  role  playing.  Discussion  after  this  “experience”  could  be  used 
to  make  explicit  the  key  elements  of  the  celebration.  Members  of  the 
audience  may  wish  to  express  their  feelings  about  the  enactment 
orally  or  in  writing. 


NON-VERBAL  PRESENTATIONS 

Collages,  painting,  photography,  displays  of  objects  used  in 
ceremonies  are  an  effective  means  of  representation. 

FEASTING  AND  FASTING 

Drawing  on  their  own  experience  and  on  what  has  been  learned  from 
their  research,  students  can  now  discuss  the  symbolic  significance  of 
feasting  and  of  fasting. 

•  Is  food  offered  only  because  people  are  hungry? 

•  Do  foods  have  special  meanings  at  a  celebration  (e.g.  Matzo)? 

•  Why  do  people  fast?  How  many  examples  do  you  know  of?  (religious 
reasons,  hunger  strikes,  in  preparation  for  initiation  ceremonies) 


WHAT  SORTS  OF  CELEBRATIONS  HAPPEN  REGULARLY? 

Work  groups  could  make  lists  of  celebrations,  and  indicate  the  time  of 
year  when  they  occur.  They  might  then  respond  to  the  questions  on 
the  spread:  “Do  they  differ  from  place  to  place?  Are  there  similarities 
as  well  as  differences?”  Group  findings  could  then  be  shared  with  the 
class. 

A  WORLD  CALENDAR  OF  CELEBRATIONS 

Groups  might  prepare  a  section  of  a  world  calendar  of  celebrations, 
each  taking  a  month  or  season.  A  grid  might  be  devised  to  show  such 
aspects  as  country,  setting,  time,  duration,  participants,  spectators. 
Students  will  gain  more  from  this  act  of  classifying  if  they  devise  their 
own  classificatory  system.  This  can  be  tried  out  and  evaluated,  then 
modified  if  necessary,  with  the  teacher’s  guidance. 

A  circle  format  might  also  be  used,  with  celebrations  listed  in  a 
circle.  By  rotating  the  inner  circle,  students  may  see  the 
significance  of  climatic  seasons.  Some  celebrations  depend  on  them; 
others  (e.g.  Christmas)  do  not.  In  the  Southern  hemisphere,  Easter, 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  rebirth  of  the  year  after  Winter,  takes  place 
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in  Autumn.  The  rotation  could  lead  to  incongrous  or  amusing  story 
possibilities,  e.g.  Christmas  in  July.  Story  titles  could  be  brainstormed 
and  left  on  display. 

A  CLASSROOM  CALENDAR 

Other  students  may  enjoy  making  a  calendar  of  the  celebrations 
carried  out  by  individual  members  of  the  class.  A  classibcation  of 
these  might  be  undertaken,  e.g.  seasonal,  religious,  ethnic. 


yearafteryearafteryear _ 

pages  12  and  13 

In  response  to  the  absurdities  in  the  cartoon,  students  might  invent 
their  own  absurd  explanations  for  the  development  of  the  calendar. 
They  could  compose  rhymes  to  help  others  remember  the  elements 
of  a  crazy  calendar.  These  might  be  displayed  for  the  amusement  of 
others. 

CALANDAR  POEM 

Tick  Talk  opens  with  a  reproduction  of  bpNichol’s  poster  of  a 
calendar.  Students  might  be  invited  to  respond  to  the  poem  by 
talking  about  the  messages  they  received  from  their  first  examination 
of  it. 

They  might  be  asked  to  prepare  a  reading  of  the  poem.  Would  it 
be  more  effectively  read  by  several  voices?  How  might  a  group  of 
twelve  people  perform  the  poem?  Would  it  be  enhanced  by  musical 
accompaniment? 

THE  REAL  CALENDAR  STORY 

Some  students  may  wish  to  find  out  about  the  real  story  behind  the 
calendar.  They  may  wish  to  work  individually  or  in  groups.  They 
could  make  an  overall  survey  or  concentrate  on  one  aspect  only,  for 
example  how  the  days  or  months  got  their  names,  or  how  the  various 
calendars  came  about.  Presentations  could  be  made  in  a  number  of 
ways — by  giving  talks  supported  by  drawings  or  cartoons;  by  tapes 
accompanied  by  slides;  by  enactments. 

DAY  NAMES— MONTH  NAMES 

Tick  Talk  (pages  2  to  5)  provides  information  about  the  origin  of  the 
names  of  the  days  and  the  months.  The  material  might  prompt  some 
students  to  seek  further  information  about  Roman  and  Norse  gods. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Adler,  Irving  and  Ruth.  The  Calendar. 
Brindze,  Ruth.  The  Story  of  our  Calendar. 
Irwin,  Keith  G.  The  365  Days. 
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would  this  calendar  work? _ 

pages  14  and  15 

This  spread  shows  the  World  Calendar,  devised  in  1930  by  Elizabeth 
Archelis  as  a  means  of  calendar  reform.  It  divides  the  year  into  four 
equal  quarters,  each  having  91  days.  The  three  months  of  each 
quarter  consist  of  31,  30  and  30  days.  A  quarter  consists  of  13  weeks. 
Every  three  month  period  begins  on  a  Sunday  and  ends  on  a 
Saturday.  Four  quarters  of  91  days  make  364  days.  An  extra  day, 
called  Worldsday,  is  added  to  the  final  week  of  December.  Every  four 
years,  Leap-Year  Day  is  added  to  the  end  of  June. 

COMPARISON 

In  groups,  students  might  examine  the  World  Calendar,  and  compare 
it  with  the  existing  Gregorian  calendar.  They  might  consider  what 
happens  to  moveable  holidays  (Easter,  Passover,  Thanksgiving,  public 
holidays)  in  each  calendar.  What  about  Christmas,  Hallowe’en,  April 
First,  saints  days,  birthdays?  A  blackboard  summary  of  the  features  of 
the  new  calendar  and  its  differences  from  the  old  might  be  made  from 
group  reports  to  the  whole  class. 

SUPPORT  OR  OPPOSITION 

Groups  could  consider  who  might  support  and  oppose  the 
introduction  of  the  World  Calendar.  A  list  of  people  could  be 
considered:  diary  makers,  accountants,  politicians,  farmers,  calendar 
printers,  bank  managers,  airline  pilots,  storekeepers,  religious  leaders. 
Students  could  enact  confrontations  between  people  holding 
opposing  views. 


It  is  important  to  build  on  the  students’ 
ideas  of  leadership  of  a  group.  These 
ideas  may  be  primitive  and  undemocratic 
at  first.  However,  practical  experience  and 
discussion  will  give  the  children  insight 
into  the  kind  of  problems  that  arise  in  a 
group,  and  how  a  good  leader  can  handle 
them. 


CELEBRATING  WORLDS  DAY 

Groups  might  brainstorm  ways  to  celebrate  Worlds  Day  either  for  a 
specific  place  or  for  world-wide  use.  They  might  present  their  ideas  in 
a  number  of  ways:  by  written  reports  on  display,  by  means  of  posters, 
cartoons,  a  comic  strip,  a  documentary,  through  mock  TV  or  radio 
interviews,  by  enacting  the  response  of  various  authorities  to  their 
suggestions.  Alternatively,  they  could  present  a  coverage  of  Worlds 
Day  as  it  actually  occurred,  by  means  of  newspaper  articles,  headlines, 
interviews,  photographs,  a  visual  and  sound  collage  sampling  a  variety 
of  celebrations.  A  book  of  Worlds  Day  celebrations  could  be 
compiled.  Students  could  consider  what  form  celebrations  would  take 
if  Worlds  Day  became  Earthday.  Would  the  celebrations  be 
competitive  as  in  the  Olympic  Games,  or  could  they  take  other  forms? 
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LEAP-YEAR  DAY 

Some  students  may  wish  to  brainstorm  celebrations  for  Leap  Year 
Day,  presenting  their  ideas  by  a  variety  of  media. 

it’s  about  time _ 

pages  16  and  17 

This  spread  depicts  a  number  of  early  time-measuring  devices.  Each 
measures  movement:  of  sand,  water,  melting  wax,  or  of  shadows 
caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Groups  might  examine  each 
device  and  discuss  questions  such  as: 

In  what  way  does  each  measure  movement? 

How  would  you  describe  that  movement  in  each? 

Compare  and  contrast  the  devices.  What  are  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each? 

How  might  each  be  “improved”  for  use,  say,  indoors  and  outdoors? 
Could  an  alarm  device  be  added? 

HOURGLASS  FANTASIES 

In  Tick-Talk  the  photograph  of  Father  Time  with  an 
hour  glass  and  the  cartoon  of  a  world  within  an  hourglass  (pages  10 
and  11)  could  prompt  whimsical  or  fantastic  stories,  enactments, 
poems,  cartoons.  Not  all  students  are  likely  to  respond  to  the 
stimulus,  but  those  who  are  interested  should  be  encouraged  to 
brainstorm  ideas  in  small  groups,  or  work  individually  on  their  own 
interpretation  of  the  visuals. 

TIME  TRANSPORT 

Let  students  respond,  individually  or  in  small  groups,  to  the 
suggestions  on  the  spread:  “Choose  a  time-measuring  device  to  bring 
into  the  present.  Can  you  persuade  others  to  adopt  it?”  They  might 
consider  ways  to  modernize  the  device,  by  improving  the  way  it 
works,  by  decoration,  by  varying  the  size  (for  example,  making  wrist 
sun  dials,  with  colour-matched  bands).  Rival  promotional  campaigns 
using  a  variety  of  media  (magazine  advertisements,  jingles,  enacted 
commercials,  posters,  department  store  specials)  could  be  presented 
to  the  class.  They  could  brainstorm  the  consequences  of  the  campaign 
and  then  shape  these  ideas  in  cartoons,  enactments,  stories,  working 
individually  or  in  small  groups. 

TIMEPIECE?  CONVERSATION  PIECE?  STATUS  PIECE? 

The  spread  on  pages  24  and  25  of  Tick  Talk  invites  students  to  collect 
advertisements  for  wrist  watches.  Students  could  share  their  views 
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about  the  title.  They  might  look  for  other  examples  of  status  piece 
advertisements  of  other  products,  e.g.  cars,  furniture.  Students  might 
decide  that  novelty  watches,  such  as  the  Mickey  Mouse  watch,  could 
be  thought  of  as  conversation  pieces.  Some  students  might  want  to 
talk  about  their  own  watches,  to  tell  how  they  acquired  them,  to 
complain  about  their  misfunctioning,  or  to  compare  them. 


As  students  write,  many  of  the  questions 
that  arise  will  deal  with  language.  At  the 
simplest  level  they  will  be  technical:  How  # 
do  you  spell  such  and  such  a  word? 

Where  do  I  put  the  apostrophe?  Do  you  # 
have  to  put  capital  letters  on  all  the  words  • 
in  this  title?  Others  will  be  more 
speculative  and  sophisticated. 

Interest  in  details  of  language  is  lively  in 
classrooms  where  children  speak  and 
write  with  a  genuine  audience  in  mind.  In 
this  context,  discussion  about  language 
will  go  on  between  pairs,  in  small  or  large 
groups.  Dictionaries,  the  thesaurus, 
resource  people  will  be  consulted  to  solve 
on-going  problems  in  purposeful 
communication,  spoken  or  written. 


TITLES  FOR  STORIES,  PLAYS 

Titles  such  as  these  may  prompt  creative  responses: 

The  Sun  Dial  Kid 

The  Candle  Clock  Murder  Mystery 

The  Shadow  That  Stuck 

MORE  ABOUT  EARLY  TIME-MEASURING  DEVICES 
Some  students  may  wish  to  find  out  more  about  early  measuring 
devices,  and  share  their  findings  with  others,  by  means  of  informal 
conversation,  a  prepared  talk,  a  display,  the  use  of  filmstrips, 
illustrations,  comic  strips  and  photographs. 

EDITORIAL  TEAM 

An  editorial  team  might  collate  products  into  a  “book”  for 
publication.  They  should  confer  with  the  authors  about  their  work 
and  consider  changes  that  might  improve  the  presentation. 


the  times  they’ve  had 

pages  18  and  19 


CLOCKS 

Borland,  Kathryn  Kilby  and  Speicher, 
Helen  Ross.  Clocks,  from  Shadow  to 
Atom. 

Fleet,  Simon.  Clocks. 

Hitchins,  Pat.  Clocks  and  More  Clocks. 

Johnson,  Chester.  What  Makes  a  Clock 
Tick? 

Navarra,  John  Gabriel.  Clocks,  Calendars 
and  Carrousels. 

Naylor,  Arthur  Henry.  The  Study  Book  of 
Time  and  Clocks. 

Reck,  Alma  Kehoe.  Clocks  Tell  the  Time. 

Tannenbaum,  Beulah  and  Stillman,  Myra. 
Understanding  Time:  the  Science  of 
Clocks  and  Calendars. 

Ward,  F.A.B.  Timekeepers. 


This  spread  presents  photographs  of  a  wide  variety  of  clocks  old  and 
new,  as  a  stimulus  for  improvised  dialogue,  storytelling,  story  writing 
monologues,  enactments,  puppetry.  Groups  may  wish  to  select  two  oi 
three  clocks  to  bring  to  life,  by  means  of  larger-than-life 
two-dimensional  models  or  puppets.  Large-size  models  would  allow 
students  to  provide  voice  and  dialogue  without  being  seen.  Students 
could  speculate  as  to  likely  past  owners  and  locations  of  the  clocks 
and  share  or  write  descriptions.  They  could  create  encounters 
betweeen  unlikely  pairs  of  clocks. 

CLOCK-VOICE  CHORUS 

The  variety  of  clocks  on  the  spread  may  suggest  a  number  of  clock 
“voices”.  Students  could  experiment  to  produce  different  effects  in 
pitch,  rhythm,  rapidity  of  ticks  and  tocks.  A  sound  collage  of  some  o 
all  the  clocks  on  the  spread  could  be  developed  and  then  taped. 
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Some  may  wish  to  combine  sounds  with  dialogue,  which  could  be 
taken  from  dialogue  created  in  earlier  activities.  Tick  Tock  tapes 
could  be  used  as  background  for  readings  of  Clock  Tales.  Clock 
chants,  lullabys,  polkas,  waltzes,  marches,  clock-rock,  could  be 
developed.  Some  may  inspire  song  writing,  others  movement,  or 
representations  through  the  visual  and  plastic  arts. 

AUDIENCES 

Genuine  audiences  should  always  be  available  to  provide  stimulus  and 
feedback.  Small  groups  provide  their  own  audience  as  they  work 
together  to  develop  products.  Opportunity  should  be  provided  for 
individuals  or  groups  to  share  their  products  informally  with  one 
person,  a  few  or  perhaps  the  whole  class.  Products  that  have  been 
polished  might  be  presented  to  a  more  remote  audience.  Tapes, 
displays,  stories  compiled  in  book  form,  might  be  enjoyed  by  students 
in  other  classes.  Ideally,  there  should  be  occasion  when  classes  meet 
to  respond  to  each  other’s  work,  as  informally  as  possible.  The 
atmosphere  should  be  that  of  the  creators’  workshop  rather  than  of 
formal  performance,  though  there  may  be  times  when  students  will 
wish  for  the  latter. 


clockwork _ 

pages  20  and  21 

An  enlarged  and  grainy  photograph  of  the  mechanism  of  a  clock,  with 
variations  on  the  words  “clock”  and  “work”  is  incorporated  into  the 
design.  Let  students  respond  to  the  spread  in  their  own  way, 
discussing  it  in  small  groups.  They  may  see  how  the  size  of  the  type, 
the  disposition  of  the  words  on  the  spread,  help  impart  meaning. 

CHANTS  AND  POEMS 

They  might  jot  down  the  words  and  phrases  that  come  to  mind  as 
they  look  at  the  spread.  These  could  be  shared  with  the  class,  and 
possibly  become  the  raw  material  for  chants  and  poems. 

Have  students  respond  to  the  question:  “How  many  meanings  can 
you  get  from  the  two  words  on  the  spread?”  They  may  either  use 
dock  or  work  as  verb  or  noun.  They  may  vary  meaning  through 
rhanges  in  intonation.  Students  may  wish  to  experiment  with  chants 
ising  these  two  words. 


Utterances  students  make  will  vary  in 
content  and  form.  At  times  they  will 
express  common  ideas  in  ordinary 
language.  Occasionally  their  language  will 
contain  strikingly  fresh  insights  about  their 
world.  Acceptance  by  the  teacher  of  this 
range  is  necessary.  Rewarding  a  good 
answer  by  writing  it  on  the  chalkboard  or 
commenting  on  it  will  help  the  child  know 
his  effort  has  been  noticed. 


STORY  TIME 

Suggest  that  the  photograph  may  be  seen  as  an  aerial  view.  What  has 
been  photographed?  What  might  be  going  on?  Is  there  a  story  here? 
Using  a  cardboard  cut-out  ring,  or  square,  students  could  isolate 
sections  of  the  photograph.  Now  it  might  become  something  else. 
Mood  and  content  may  be  changed  by  applying  overlays  of  coloured 
transparencies,  or  cutout  silhouettes,  which  may  move.  Cutout 
photographs  of  people  or  crowds  could  be  added.  Each  of  these 
changes  to  the  photograph  may  spark  off  a  story,  a  description,  a 
monologue,  a  poem. 

CLOCKWORK  TOYS 

Some  students  may  wish  to  find  out  about  the  wind-up  clockwork  toy. 
They  could  establish  how  old  the  technique  is,  and  compare  today’s 
clockwork  toys  with  those  of  earlier  times.  Photographs  of  the  latter 
can  be  found  in  books  on  the  history  of  toys.  Some  students  may  be 
interested  in  one  of  the  great  clockwork  artists,  Leonardo  Da  Vinci, 
whose  mechanisms  were  used  in  spectacular  (if  ephemeral)  court 
pageants  and  displays  in  Milan.  The  toys  might  be  the  inspiration  for 
dialogue,  puppet  enactments,  and  stories. 

CLOCKWORK  MOVEMENTS 

The  opera.  Tales  of  Hoffman,  and  the  ballet,  Coppelia,  both  feature  a 
beautiful  doll  which,  when  wound  up,  sings  or  dances.  The  music 
reveals  the  times  when  the  clockwork  runs  down  and  the  figure  must 
be  rewound.  Groups  may  like  to  develop  clockwork  movement, 
perhaps  to  music  of  their  own  choosing,  and  mime  the  winding  up 
and  running  down  of  the  mechanical  figures.  They  may  develop  a 
toy-shop  story  mime.  They  may  represent  in  mime  the  melting  of 
waxwork  figures,  or  the  “freezing”  and  “unfreezing”  of  a  waxwork 
tableau. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  OR  VIDEO  RECORD 

If  possible,  a  record  might  be  kept  of  these  movements,  preferably  by  j 
means  of  a  super  8  movie  camera  or  by  video.  Even  still  shots  will 
capture  bodily  movements  that  might  reveal  to  students  aspects  of 
their  personality  of  which  they  had  been  unaware. 

CLOCKWORK  IN  OLD  LACE 

Information  about  the  18th  century  automated  dolls  presented  in  Tick 
Talk  (pages  20  to  23)  might  stimulate  some  students  to  find  out  more 
about  earlier  clockwork  toys.  Encyclopedias  and  books  on  the  history 
of  toys  might  be  available  in  the  school  or  local  library.  Students  who 
undertake  such  research  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  findings  to  others  in  the  class. 


why  measure  time? 

pages  22  and  23 


This  spread  shows  a  photo  finish  of  a  women’s  100  metre  sprint. 

Each  vertical  line  in  the  photo  represents  100th  of  a  second.  The  first 
three  women  to  finish  were  given  a  time  of  1 1.8  to  the  nearest  tenth 
of  a  second.  The  photo  makes  quite  clear,  however,  who  came  first, 
second  and  third.  In  groups,  students  could  examine  and  discuss  the 
photo  finish.  Interpretations  could  be  shared  with  the  whole  class. 

The  question  on  the  spread,  “Why  measure  time?”,  could  then  be 
discussed  in  groups.  Students  could  list  situations  in  which 
split-second  precision  is  vital:  in  races,  rocket  engine  control,  and  so 
on.  They  might  recall  instances  of  split-second  action  reduced  to  slow 
motion  or  stop-action  by  a  movie  or  video  operator.  They  could 
describe  the  results.  They  will  see  that  slow  motion  reveals  aspects  of 
movement  that  have  been  blurred  by  speed. 

SLOW  MOTION  MOVEMENTS 

Some  students  may  wish  to  express  in  movement  an  action  reduced 
to  slow  motion.  Slow  motion  movements  could  be  carried  out  to 
appropriate  music.  Enactments,  spoken  or  mimed,  could  be  devised 
and  performed  in  slow  motion. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  ANIMAL  PAINTING 
Some  students  may  be  interested  to  find  out  how  galloping  horses 
were  painted  before  photography  became  advanced  enough  to 
“freeze”  the  animal  in  mid-stride. 

TIME  STUDY  EXPERTS 

Other  students  may  wish  to  find  out  what  time-study  experts  do  to 
speed  up  production  on  assembly  lines,  increase  efficiency  in  typing 
pools,  and  so  on. 

MR.  TEMPUS 

After  reading  “Whistles  and  Shaving  Brushes”,  extracted  from  Cheaper 
by  the  Dozen  (pages  40  to  47  in  Tick  Talk),  students  are  introduced  to 
Mr.  Tempus,  a  time  study  fanatic.  They  might  work  individually  or  in 
small  groups  to  bring  this  character  to  life.  A  number  of  situations 
are  suggested  in  which  to  involve  Mr.  Tempus.  Students  could 
consider  giving  him  an  assistant — someone  faster  and  more  efficient 
than  Tempus  himself,  or  someone  lethargic  and  easy-going.  The 
character  allows  many  possibilities  for  dramatizations,  with  improvised 
dialogue. 
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STORY  TITLES 

Students  may  wish  to  add  to  the  titles  on  page  23.  The  titles  may 
inspire  story  writing,  poetry,  improvised  or  scripted  drama,  mime, 
photographic  essays.  Opportunity  should  be  given  for  products  to  be 
enjoyed  by  those  interested,  by  providing  time  for  performances,  for 
examining  displays,  listening  to  taped  stories  or  poems. 


timetabled _ 

pages  24  and  25 


(Feelings  are)  the  subjective  aspect  of 
experience.  ...  All  these  inseparable 
elements  of  subjective  reality  compose 
what  we  call  the  “inward  life”  of  human 
beings. 

Susanne  Langer  (1957) 


Students  might  examine  this  collage  of  timetables  and  respond  in 
groups  to  the  question:  “How  do  you  feel  about  timetables  in  your 
life?”  Opinions  could  be  shared  with  the  whole  class.  A  list  of 
interesting  words  and  phrases  that  emerge  might  be  displayed,  to  be 
drawn  on  by  students  when  writing  anectotes,  chants  and  poems. 


FREE-ASSOCIATION  CHANTS 

Individuals  or  groups  may  like  to  jot  down  free  associations  with  the 
word  timetable,  and  shape  their  associations  into  chants.  These  could 
be  performed  to  movements  or  sounds  that  suggest  the  world  of 
timetables — the  tick  of  clocks,  taxi  metres,  the  jingle  of  coins 
deposited  as  a  bus  fare,  cries  of  “all  aboard”,  the  reading  of 
timetables  on  a  bulletin  board,  the  lining  up  for  entry  into  a  plane. 


CLASSIFYING  RESPONSES 

The  attitudes  and  opinions  to  timetables  aired  in  class  discussion 
could  be  listed,  then  classified  by  small  groups  according  to  their  own 
classification  system.  An  obvious  one  is  For,  Against,  Neutral. 


The  talk  I  am  aiming  for  is  the  talk  that 
arises  from  shared  experiences, 
experiences  enjoyable  and  interesting  to 
all  of  us,  organized  and  yet  allowing  the 
children  freedom  to  express  themselves. 
Talk  that  will  encourage  comment  and 
criticism  and  lead  them  to  think  about 
what  is  happening  to  them.  In  the  course 
of  such  activities  I  would  hope  to  build  a 
relationship  where  they  could  feel  safe  to 
talk  about  anything  that  concerned  them. 
Connie  Rosen 


TIMETABLE— IN  WHAT  FORM? 

Groups  could  examine  the  timetables  on  the  spread  and  others 
(including  old  ones)  they  bring  to  class,  in  order  to  find  out  how 
much  they  vary  in  form.  Are  some  easier  to  read  than  others?  What 
have  they  all  in  common? 

HOW  MUCH  ARE  YOU  TIMETABLED? 

Students  in  small  groups  might  share  their  responses  to  the  two 
questions  on  page  24:  “How  many  of  your  activities  are  timetabled? 
Would  it  make  any  difference  if  they  weren’t?”  Points  of  view  could 
be  summarized  and  reported  to  the  whole  class. 
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IDEAL  TIMETABLES 

Page  25  suggests  making  an  ideal  daily  or  weekly  timetable  for 
oneself.  Students  could  compare  their  timetables  and  discuss  them  in 
small  groups.  They  might  respond  to  the  question:  “What  can  you 
tell  about  a  person’s  interests  and  personality  from  his  or  her 
timetable?”  Groups  might  create  ideal  class  timetables.  These  could 
be  displayed  and  discussed — informally,  or  during  whole-class 
discussion. 

INTERVIEWING  THE  MAKERS  OF  TIMETABLES 
Some  students  may  wish  to  interview  people  who  make  up  timetables 
— of  daily  lessons,  duty  rosters,  and  the  like.  They  may  be  able  to  find 
out  how  timetabling  by  computer  is  carried  out. 

all  in  a  day’s  work _ 

pages  26  and  27 

This  spread  consists  of  a  mosaic  of  photographs  depicting  people 
involved  in  a  variety  of  occupations.  Students  could  begin  by  sorting 
out  the  mosaic,  identifying  the  people  and  the  jobs  they  do.  They  will 
see  that  there  is  a  sequence  of  shots  of  the  bus  driver  which  could  be 
made  into  a  story. 

A  SURVEY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

Some  students  may  undertake  a  survey  to  find  out  parents’ 
occupations  and  the  part  played  in  their  jobs  by  time.  For  instance, 
do  they  punch  a  clock?  Do  they  work  fixed  hours?  Are  they  expected 
to  produce  at  a  certain  rate?  Is  their  day  timetabled  according  to  the 
engagements  they  have  with  other  people?  The  survey  may  be 
enlarged  by  conducting  interviews  of  other  people  in  the  work  force. 
Interview  questions  should  be  developed  in  advance.  Data  from  the 
survey  could  be  presented  in  tables,  graphs,  in  taped  interviews,  by 
written  or  oral  descriptions,  by  inviting  people  in  unusual  jobs  to 
speak  to  the  class.  How,  for  example,  does  a  professional  artist  or 
writer  or  musician  spend  his  or  her  time? 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESSAY 

Photographs  of  people  at  work  could  be  taken  by  student 
photographers,  or  cut  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  They  could 
be  displayed  with  captions.  Alternatively,  they  could  be  each 
accompanied  by  a  blank  card  on  which  viewers  of  the  display  might 
write  captions. 


Interviews  should  be  evaluated  by 
students  to  discover  whether  the  question 
asked  produced  the  information  wanted. 


Generally,  it  is  better  that  the  teacher 
should  guide  children  to  discover  for 
themselves  the  kind  of  questioning  that 
works  rather  than  merely  to  instruct  them. 
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Effective  speech  is  learnt  not  in  front  of 
audiences,  who  are  only  to  be  conjured  in 
the  imagination — the  dummy  run  approach 
— but  in  preparation  for  saying  something 
of  significance  to  real  audiences. 

John  Dixon 


STORIES  OF  A  DAY’S  WORK 

The  photographs  in  the  spread  or  the  photographic  display  could  be 
used  to  prompt  stories.  Groups  may  wish  to  brainstorm  story  lines, 
then  write  them  as  an  individual  or  a  group  effort.  A  story  could  be 
created  of  the  day  that  didn’t  go  according  to  plan,  or  in  which  the 
timing  went  wrong.  Stories  could  take  a  variety  of  forms:  writing, 
enactment,  comic  strip,  illustrated  picture  book,  radio  play,  mime.  A 
collection  of  written  stories  could  be  compiled  in  a  book  for  other 
classes  to  read. 


SOUNDS  OF  WORK 

A  sound  tape,  “Where  Was  IP”,  could  be  made  by  roving  students 
with  a  recorder  and  left  for  others  to  listen  and  respond  to.  It  could 
be  used  as  background  to  readings  of  descriptions  or  poems 
prompted  by  the  Day’s  Work  unit. 


A  TREE  OF  FAMILY  OCCUPATIONS 

Some  students  may  like  to  trace  the  occupations  of  their  parents, 
grandparents  and  other  relatives,  and  make  a  family  tree  of 
occupations. 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Some  might  imagine  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  would  occupy  a  generation 
in  2001.  These  could  be  described,  illustrated,  used  as  a  source  for 
story  writing. 


CAREERS 

Career  experts  might  be  consulted,  or  invited  to  the  classroom  to  talk 
about  career  opportunities  for  males  and  females.  Students  may  wish 
to  find  out  more  about  the  careers  they  find  appealing,  and  what 
steps  they  must  take  to  achieve  them.  Girls  could  research  job 
opportunities  for  women  today,  noting  in  what  ways  there  is  more 
scope  than  in  their  mother’s  or  grandmother’s  time,  and  what  careers 
women  still  find  difficulty  in  entering.  They  could  make  a  survey  of  I 
typical  jobs  held  by  women  and  see  in  what  ways  the  job  spectrum  for] 
females  differs  from  that  for  males.  They  could  interview  girls  in 
other  classes  to  find  out  the  range  of  careers  they  have  in  mind. 
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the  daily  schedule  for  Lethargarians 
pages  28  and  29 

The  Lethargarians,  whose  daily  schedule  is  printed  on  this  spread,  are 
characters  in  Norton  Juster’s  delightful  fantasy,  The  Phantom  Tollbooth. 
The  excerpt  from  which  this  schedule  is  made  up  is  included  in  Tick 
Talk.  Students  in  groups  could  respond  to  questions  such  as  these: 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  “Lethargarian”? 

What  words  and  phrases  spring  to  mind  as  you  think  of  the 
Lethargarians? 

Would  you  like  to  spend  a  day  like  that  of  the  Lethargarians? 

Have  you  ever  spent  a  day  in  this  way? 

How  long  would  you  like  to  spend  with  them? 

Think  up  some  suitable  names  for  individual  Lethargarians. 

VOICE  AND  MOVEMENT 

Students  might  mime  typical  Lethargarian  movements — getting  up, 
daydreaming,  eating  a  meal.  They  could  become  Lethargarians, 
improvising  little  interactions  and  using  voices  they  think  appropriate. 
They  could  mime  or  enact,  with  improvised  speech,  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  Lethargarians — a  Lethargarian  wedding  ceremony,  a  morning 
at  the  supermarket,  an  auction,  a  sports  meet,  a  Lethargarian 
schoolroom. 

BEING  A  REBEL  LETHARGARIAN 

Some  students  might  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  a 
Lethargarian  who  was  different — active,  restless,  fidggety,  dynamic, 
industrious,  anxious  to  get  things  done.  Situations  might  be  devised 
in  which  this  character,  whom  they  could  name,  comes  into  conflict 
with  his  fellows.  These  could  become  stories,  comic  strips,  mimes, 
enactments,  or  puppet  plays.  In  response  to  the  suggestion  on  page 
29:  “Imagine  you  visit  the  land  of.  .  .  .  ”,  students,  either  individually 
or  in  small  groups,  could  select  one  of  the  peoples  to  bring  to  life. 
They  might  then  name  individuals,  give  them  particular  identities  and 
personalities,  decide  on  appropriate  voices.  They  could  create 
essential  details  of  life,  e.g.  laws,  road  signs,  traffic  conditions, 
occupations,  supermarkets.  In  the  setting  they  create  they  can 
manipulate  the  characters. 

They  could  make  models  or  drawings  (with  labels)  of  these 
characters.  They  could  impersonate  them,  and  pose  for  photographs, 
using  the  photographs,  or  comic  strip  versions  of  the  photographed 
figures,  in  illustrations.  They  could  present  journals,  diaries, 
photographs,  descriptions,  stories,  as  well  as  artifacts  or  "souvenirs” 


8:00 

Get  out  of  bed 

There  must  be  encouragement  and 
stimulation  of  imagination  and 
unconventional  interpretation  of 
experience  in  general;  this  is  particularly 
true  in  problem-solving  activities.  It  is 
important,  especially  in  childhood  and 
early  youth,  that  novel  ideas  and 
unconventional  patterns  of  action  should 
be  more  widely  tolerated,  not  criticised  too 
soon  and  too  often. 

Jerome  Weisner 
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6:00 

Eat  dinner 


of  their  visit.  They  could  tape  conversations  and  interviews,  songs  and 
music  native  to  this  land,  create  specimens  of  handwriting, 
documents,  autographs. 

Some  students  might  play  the  role  of  inhabitants  and  defend  their 
country  and  way  of  life  in  encounters  with  visitors,  They  might  ask 
questions  about  how  time  is  spent  in  our  world,  and  register 
amazement,  envy,  disapproval  and  so  on. 

READINGS  FROM  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS 


Selections  from  Books  One  and  Two  of  Jonathan  Swift’s  Gulliver’s 
Travels  would  interest  listeners.  They  might  see  how  Swift  uses  the 
piling  up  of  concrete  detail  to  give  his  imaginary  lands  substance  and 
conviction. 


AUDIENCES 

Groups  working  on  this  project  will,  by  themselves,  constitute  an 
audience.  They  might  also  share  their  products,  displays, 
performances,  with  other  groups  and  other  classes.  This  will  make  a 
fitting  culmination  to  an  extended  activity  in  which  they  may,  with 
encouragement  and  some  guidance,  become  deeply  and  imaginatively 
involved. 


time  in  space 

pages  30  and  31 


This  spread  presents  a  black  and  white  version  of  Salvador  Dali’s 
famous  painting,  “The  Persistence  of  Memory”.  Individually,  or  in 
small  groups,  students  might  jot  down  the  words  and  phrases  brought 
to  mind  by  the  painting.  A  collection  of  these  could  become  a 
common  pool  on  which  to  draw,  selectively,  in  the  writing  of  poems, 
monologues,  “mood”  pieces. 


(The  arts)  may  be  defined  as  the  practice 
of  creating  perceptible  forms  expressive  of 
human  feeling. 

Susanne  Langer  (1962) 


MAKING  WORKS  OF  ART  EXPRESSIVE  OF  FEELINGS  ABOUT 
TIME 

Perhaps  working  under  the  guidance  of  the  art  department,  students 
may  enjoy  expressing  their  feelings  about  time  by  means  of  drawing, 
painting,  collage,  mobiles,  models.  Some  may  express  themselves  in 
sound,  by  composing  music,  by  inventing  sound  effects  on  tape. 


AUDIENCE 

Opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  sharing  of  products.  Informal 
discussion  may  provide  valuable  feedback.  When  the  teacher  takes 
part,  if  only  briefly,  in  group  discussion  of  this  kind,  he  or  she  may 
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also  provide  a  stimulating  audience  for  youthful  ideas,  opinions,  and 
evaluations.  Products  might  be  left  on  display,  presented  by  tape 
recorder,  overhead  projector,  slide  projector,  by  performances — 
poetry  readings,  movement,  music-making — or  by  any  of  these  in 
combination. 

COLLECTING  PRINTS  AND  CARTOONS 

Some  students  may  respond  to  the  suggestion  that  they  collect  old 
prints  (including  postcards  from  art  galleries,  museums)  and  cartoons 
that  make  any  kind  of  statement  about  time. 

what  makes  time  fly? _ 

pages  32  and  33 

This  spread  illustrates  in  literal  fashion  the  metaphor,  “Time  Flies”. 

It  prompts  students  to  consider  this  and  other  expressions:  Can  time 
be  saved,  spent,  wasted,  beaten,  killed?  Students  might  discuss  these 
questions  in  small  groups.  They  could  make  up  examples  and  tell 
illustrative  anecdotes  from  their  own  experience.  Some  of  these  might 
be  shared  with  the  class,  or  written  as  anecdotes,  or  further  shaped 
into  stories  or  poems. 

INVENTING  OTHER  EXPRESSIONS 

Groups  may  enjoy  inventing  other  expressions  about  time:  Can  it  be 
stolen,  strangled,  squashed,  hang  heavy?  These  may  lead  to  humorous 
stories  in  which  the  expression  is  taken  literally,  as  is  “Time  Flies”  in 
the  spread,  e.g.  “I  beat  up  Time”. 

CREATE  RESPONSES 

Some  students  may  wish  to  make  a  more  concrete  response,  by  means 
of  constructs.  Time  might,  for  instance,  be  stretched  by  blowing  up  a 
balloon  with  the  word  “Time”  written  on  it.  A  concrete  poetic 
statement  could  be  made  by  manipulating  the  letters  in  this  world. 
Time  mobiles  consisting  of  words  about  time  might  be  constructed. 

PERSONIFYING  TIME 

Students  may  enjoy  creating  mime  or  improvised  drama  in  which 
Time  is  a  character  who  is  killed,  thrown  away,  squashed,  or  is  a 
commodity,  such  as  food  or  coins,  to  be  spent,  eaten,  wasted,  etc. 

They  could  discuss  the  traditional  personification  Old  Father  Time — 
incorporating  him  in  mimes,  plays,  stories. 


Opportunity  should  be  given  for  the 
sharing  of  products.  Informal  discussion 
may  provide  valuable  feedback.  When  the 
teacher  takes  part,  if  only  briefly,  in  group 
discussion  of  this  kind,  he  or  she  may  also 
provide  a  stimulating  audience  for  youthful 
ideas,  opinions,  evaluations.  Products 
might  be  left  on  display,  presented  by  tape 
recorder,  overhead  projector,  slide 
projector,  by  performances — poetry 
readings,  movement,  musicmaking — or  by 
any  of  these  in  combination. 


From  time  to  time,  students  could  be 
reminded  of  the  great  variety  of  ways  they 
might  tell  stories.  Encourage  discussion 
about  the  ways  of  telling  a  story  they 
might  have  encountered  in  shared  or 
individual  reading,  in  listening  to  radio 
plays  or  documentaries  or  in  watching 
television  or  a  film.  Such  a  discussion 
need  not  bog  down  in  technical  terms — 
though  some  of  these  will  introduce 
themselves  naturally  into  the  conversation: 
“narrator”,  “flashback”,  “monologue”, 
“dialogue”,  “setting”,  “atmosphere". 


When  a  group  discusses  ways  to  perform 
a  poem,  they  strengthen  their 
understanding  of  it.  They  must  justify  to 
each  other’s  satisfaction  the  effects  they 
propose  to  use — changes  in  tempo, 
volume  or  inflection;  use  of  one  or  more 
voices,  or  of  musical  accompaniment; 
mime,  enactment,  and  so  on.  And  these 
effects  can  only  be  justified  by  reference 
to  the  poem. 


Vivid,  amusing,  apt  use  of  language  during 
improvisations  or  group  discussions  may 
be  noted  by  the  teacher  for  later  use  in 
discussions  or  on  charts. 
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A  SEARCH  FOR  TIME  IN  POETRY  AND  SONG 
Some  students  may  wish  to  find  references  to  time  in  poetry  and 
song.  A  dictionary  of  quotations  would  help  the  more  literary  to  track 
down  famous  poets’  references  to  Time. 

These  could  be  read  aloud,  performed,  displayed,  used  in  collage, 
made  into  sound  tape. 

leisure  time _ 

pages  34  and  35 

I 

This  spread  consists  of  two  photographs,  one  of  a  boy  fishing,  the 
other  of  girls  playing  ice  hockey.  Students  could  list  word  associations 
in  response  to  the  photographs.  Or  they  might  discuss  them  in  small 
groups,  listing  words,  phrases  and  ideas  that  emerge.  Playing  with  the 
lists,  they  may  see  that  they  reflect  a  contrast  in  the  mood  of  each 
photograph.  Some  students  may  wish  to  make  a  written  response  to 
the  spread,  by  means  of  a  description,  a  poem,  a  monologue,  an 
account  of  an  experience  touched  off  by  the  photographs,  or  by  a 
story. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  ABOUT  LEISURE 
Students  may  wish  to  collect  photographs  from  magazines  and 
newspapers  depicting  leisure.  Some  may  make  their  own  photographic 
studies.  These  could  prompt  discussion,  and  further  poems  and 
stories. 

HOW  DO  YOU  SPEND  YOUR  LEISURE  TIME? 

This  question  from  the  spread  could  be  discussed  in  pairs  or  small 
groups.  Students  may  enjoy  compiling  a  personal  leisure  book,  in 
which  they  represent  uses  of  leisure  by  means  of  descriptions,  poems, jl 
anecdotes,  collages,  photographs,  drawing  or  painting.  Some  may 
include  descriptions  of  hobbies  and  how-to  instructions  on  the 
carrying  out  of  hobbies,  e.g.  stamp  collecting. 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF  YOU  DOUBLED  YOUR  LEISURE 
TIME? 

Small  groups  might  discuss  the  implications  of  this  question.  They 
might  suggest  new  ways  to  make  good  use  of  increased  leisure.  They 
could  brainstorm  the  difficulties  that  might  arise  if  leisure  were  triple'  , 
or  quadrupled.  Other  questions,  e.g.  Does  leisure  need  to  be 
timetabled?  Does  it  pass  more  swiftly  or  slowly  on  different  occasions 
could  also  be  considered.  These  discussions  could  be  the  source  of 
further  stories,  cartoons,  dramatizations. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  LEISURE  TIME 

A  group  may  wish  to  make  a  survey  of  uses  for  leisure  time  within  the 
classroom  and  beyond.  They  could  first  devise  questions  to  use  in 
interviews  or  in  a  questionnaire.  These  might  be  evaluated  by  the 
whole  class  and,  if  necessary,  improved  before  using.  The  survey 
group  could  also  consider  how  the  information  they  obtain  might  be 
collated  and  in  what  form  presented.  Questions  on  the  spread  might 
be  incorporated  in  the  survey. 

WHEN  IS  LEISURE  SOMETHING  ELSE? 

After  the  results  of  the  survey  have  been  discussed,  the  question, 
“When  is  leisure  something  else?”  might  be  raised.  One  person  may 
play  tennis  for  fun  and  exercise,  another  as  a  professional  competing 
in  tournaments  for  a  living,  another  as  a  coach.  People  attending  a 
yoga  class  are  at  leisure;  the  instructor  is  at  work.  Students  might  add 
an  element  to  the  photographs  in  the  spread  and  thereby  transform 
leisure  into  something  else.  They  could,  for  instance,  add  a  blizzard 
to  the  fishing  scene.  Some  students  might  classify  the  activities  listed 
in  the  survey,  or  depicted  in  the  collection  of  photographs,  under 
headings  such  as  “Always  Leisure”,  “Leisure  only  for  Some”. 

CHANGE  THE  SCENE  AND  WRITE  A  STORY 

The  addition  of  another  element  to  a  photograph  about  leisure  might 
prompt  stories  or  enactments.  They  could  be  shared  with  others  in 
the  class. 

how  long  is  a  lifetime? _ 

pages  36  and  37 

This  spread  contains  photographs  of  young  creatures — a  newborn 
baby,  a  turtle  emerging  from  its  egg,  and  children  of  different  lands. 
For  each,  the  question  could  be  asked:  “How  long  will  they  live?”  Let 
students  examine  the  spread  and  make  a  free  response,  discussing  it 
with  a  friend  or  in  small  groups.  The  feelings,  opinions,  ideas  that 
emerge  may  facilitate  the  recording  and  shaping  of  responses  in 
joems,  associations,  descriptions  of  feelings.  Opportunity  should  be 
riven  for  these  to  find  an  audience  if  the  writer  wishes. 

Small  groups  could  respond  to  the  question:  “How  long  is  a 
ifetime?”  Ideas,  opinions,  could  be  summarized  then  shared  with  the 
vhole  class.  The  conditions  that  generally  govern  lifespan  may  be 
summarized  in  class  discussion.  They  include  the  inbuilt  ageing 
)rocesses  of  each  species,  the  effect  of  drought,  famine,  fire,  flood, 
var  and  the  onsloughts  of  predators. 


Student  presentations  call  for  listening. 
The  presenter  may  wish  to  question  his 
audience  to  find  out  if  they  have  listened. 
The  audience  should  be  encouraged  to 
question  the  presenter  for  more 
information,  clarification,  etc. 


Classifying  is  an  important  thinking  skill. 
Students  move  from  simpler  classification 
of  objects  according  to  similarities  in 
shape,  size,  colour  and  use,  to 
classification  of  ideas  grouped  under  a 
heading.  There  should  be  plenty  of 
experiments  in  classification  with 
opportunities  for  students  to  suggest 
categories. 


The  idea  of  the  learner  as  one  who  should 
be  asked  to  solve  real  problems  rather 
than  commit  to  memory  other  people’s 
solutions,  derives  from  this  view  of  the 
child  as  a  person  who  is  designed  to  be 
curious  and  purposive.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  can  be  suggested  that  hostility  and 
apathy  towards  school  and  college  have 
their  origin  as  much  in  the  frustration  of 
this  basic  need  to  make  sense  of  the 
world  as  in  anything  else. 

Peter  Doughty  and  Geoffrey  Thornton 
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The  role  of  the  teacher  is  a  delicate  one 
here.  Fulsome  praise  is  as  unwelcome  as 
severe  criticism.  Acceptance  of  the 
feelings  that  lie  behind  the  poem  that  has 
emerged  is  probably  more  important  than 
anything  else.  Finding  a  few  words  that 
somehow  reflect  these  feelings  is  not 
always  easy  but  pays  dividends.  It  means 
the  child  knows  that  his  experience  and 
how  he  feels  about  it  have  been 
recognized  rather  than  denied. 


Any  Questions? 

In  all  discussion  activities,  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  ask  questions.  Direct 
attention  may  be  placed  on  questioning  by 
writing  down  students’  questions,  having 
them  examine  their  own  questions,  letting 
someone  do  a  question  count  to  reveal 
how  many  questions  were  asked  during  a 
discussion,  having  a  question  box  in  the 
classroom.  The  teacher’s  response  to 
questioning  will  either  encourage  or 
discourage  the  practice.  At  times  a 
student  should  be  made  aware  that  the 
question  he  has  asked  has  helped  him 
and  the  class  go  beyond  what  was 
expected. 


TAKE  ONE 

Some  students  may  like  to  select  a  species  or  genus  of  plant  or  animal 
and  find  out  about  its  longevity.  Findings  could  be  presented  by 
displays,  formal  or  informal  reports,  booklets.  Comparative  graphs 
could  be  drawn  contrasting  various  lifespans. 

HUMAN  LONGEVITY 

The  question  on  page  37,  “Does  the  human  lifespan  vary  from 
country  to  country?”,  might  suggest  research  into  the  differing  living 
conditions  to  be  found  around  the  world.  A  convenient  classification 
is  Western,  Eastern  worlds  and  the  Third  World  (India,  Africa,  East 
Asia,  South  America).  Information  on  world  population  trends,  on 
various  countries’  crops  and  general  productivity,  could  be  obtained 
from  the  resource  centre,  and  a  journal  of  relevant  cuttings  compiled. 

LIFE  EXPECTANCY  TODAY  AND  YESTERDAY 
Some  students  may  wish  to  compare  life  expectancy  today  with  that  a 
hundred  years  ago.  They  might  consider  infant  mortality,  the  life 
expectancy  of  people  in  the  fifty-and-over  class,  then  and  now.  How 
can  the  difference  be  explained?  If  more  and  more  people  now  live 
well  beyond  fifty,  what  do  they  do  with  their  time?  What  of  the  life 
expectancy  and  life  roles  of  women  then  and  now? 

HUMAN  LONGEVITY— WHERE  IS  IT  ON  THE  SCALE? 

Students  may  find  out  how  many  living  things  (plant  or  animal)  tend 
to  live  longer  than  humans.  Small  groups  may  enjoy  speculating 
about  the  question:  “What  if  mankind  suddenly  lived  only  half  as 
long,  or  twice  as  long?”  If  various  groups  concentrate  on  one  aspect 
of  the  question  or  the  other,  their  class  reports  might  be  in  startling 
contrast. 


the  mark  of  time _ 

pages  38  and  39 

This  spread  consists  of  a  photograph  of  a  very  old  woman  and 
another  of  a  carved  face  of  a  wooden  totem  pole  from  British 
Columbia,  over  one  hundred  years  old.  Let  students  respond  to  the 
spread  in  their  own  way,  discussing  it  with  a  friend  or  in  a  small 
group.  They  might  be  asked  to  suggest  further  titles  for  the  spread, 
e.g.  “Layers  of  Time”,  “Time  Lines”.  Words  or  phrases  that  have 
sprung  to  mind  in  observing  the  spread  or  in  discussion  could  be 
shared  with  the  class  and  listed.  These  words  and  phrases  then 
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constitute  a  pool  on  which  to  draw,  as  desired,  in  making  a  written 
response  to  the  spread. 

MONOLOGUES 

Some  students  may  respond  to  the  suggestion  that  they  create 
monologues  for  either  the  old  woman  or  the  totem.  These  may  be 
written  or  taped.  Some  might  take  the  form  of  free  verse.  Products 
should  be  shared.  Discussion  may  reveal  that  while  there  is  much  in 
common  among  them,  products  also  bear  the  personal  stamp  of  the 
creator.  Each  is  to  that  extent  unique. 


DIALOGUES 

Dialogues  between  the  old  person  and  the  totem  could  be  created. 
These  might  be  taped,  with  experimentation  to  find  suitable  voices 
for  each  speaker. 

COLLECTING  OTHER  MARKS  OF  TIME 

Students  may  wish  to  bring  to  the  class  other  objects  showing  the 
mark  of  time — rocks,  bark,  tree  rings,  heirlooms,  photographs  of  old 
buildings,  of  canyons,  weathered  slopes,  of  neglected  gardens.  They 
might  make  verbal  photographs,  by  writing  a  description  or  a  poem. 
This  collection  could  be  used  over  the  next  days  or  weeks  to  prompt 
further  creative  responses,  to  be  incorporated  as  objects  or  settings  in 
stories,  enactments,  poems. 


MORE  MARKS  OF  TIME 

A  collection  of  photographs  is  included  in  Telling  Times  (pages  14  and 
17)  that  students  could  refer  to  at  this  time.  In  this  instance,  the 
holographs  have  been  juxtaposed  to  contrast  micro  and  macro  views 
f  the  effects  of  the  passing  of  time.  Some  students  might  write  about 
he  connection  between  them.  The  writing  might  take  the  form  of 
escripdons,  stories  or  poems. 


iroducts  defying  time 


•ages  40  and  41 


three  of  the  products  illustrated  on  this  spread  are  able  to  defy  time. 
|et  students  examine  the  spread  and  see  in  what  way  each  of  them 
>es  this.  In  small  groups,  they  could  explore  the  implications, 
tagine  possible  results  if  the  products  were  in  use.  Individually,  or 
groups,  they  could  create  stories  featuring  any  or  all  of  the 
roducts.  The  stories  could  be  written,  enacted,  presented  in  comic 


The  world  outside  the  classroom  is  not,  as 
was  once  thought,  a  distraction  as  we 
prepare  children  for  the  world  outside;  the 
task  of  the  teacher  is  to  get  the  child’s 
world  into  the  classroom,  so  that  it  may 
enrich  itself  the  more,  be  brought  to 
educated  consciousness  through 
sympathetic  teaching. 

Jeremy  Mu! ford 


Language  is  so  intimately  a  part  of  us  that 
our  view  of  the  world  is  inseparable  from 
the  way  we  use  language  to  shape  it.  Our 
own  individual  identity,  and  our  knowledge 
of  that  identity,  is  a  product  of  the  activity 
of  using  language  to  live.  Finally,  language 
which  we  use  for  these  purposes  is  not 
only  “out  there”,  a  thing  wholly  public  and 
external  to  our  functioning  as  individual 
human  beings,  but  also  “in  here”,  a  thing 
so  intimately  ours  that  we  can  create 
unique  meanings  with  its  aid. 

Peter  Doughty  and  Geoffrey  Thornton 
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Children  were  talking  to  each  other  while 
they  were  busy  with  their  work,  sometimes 
about  the  work,  sometimes  gossiping 
about  other  things.  They  were  sharing 
ideas  and  feelings,  using  talk  which 
established  bonds  between  them,  linking 
them  through  shared  experience.  Much  of 
this  unregulated  flow  serves  not  only  to 
teach  children  about  others  and  how  to 
live  with  them,  but,  as  it  knits  groups  of 
children  together,  it  makes  new  kinds  of 
communication  and  learning  possible.  A 
group  in  which  children  have  talked 
themselves  towards  each  other  for  several 
months  can  make,  do,  explore,  discover 
together  in  a  new  way,  share  a  story  or 
poem  in  a  deeper  way  and  can  work 
cooperatively  more  successfully.  They 
have  become  “we”.  This  is  the  social 
world  they  must  carry  in  their  heads  in 
order  to  live  and  act. 

Connie  and  Harold  Rosen 


If  one  is  tempted  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  teacher  is  not  only  the  initiator  but 
also  the  confident  predictor  of  all  that  can 
and  should  be  said,  this  should  act  as  a 
reminder  that  once  her  theme  has  moved 
the  children,  they  will  have  their  own 
places  to  go.  Not  that  they  chatter 
aimlessly.  In  the  broadest  sense  they  stay 
very  closely  on  the  theme,  but  what  they 
do  not  do  is  move  towards  the  teacher’s 
end.  I  have  emphasized  strongly  how 
much  a  teacher  can  contribute,  but  I 
would  not  want  to  suggest  a  return  to  the 
“discussion”  in  which  the  teacher  is  a  sort 
of  benevolent  sheep-dog  to  the  children’s 
language,  marshalling  it  and  ordering  it 
through  gates  and  safely  into  the  fold 
which  has  been  waiting  for  it  all  the  time. 
One  reason  why  children  need  to  talk  on 
their  own  is  that  even  the  best  kind  of 
teacher  participation  is  sometimes  deaf  to 
children’s  preoccupations. 

Connie  and  Harold  Rosen 


strip  form,  or  taped  as  a  radio  play.  Written  stories  could  be 
illustrated  and  compiled  in  a  booklet,  and  enjoyed  by  other  classes. 

NEWS  COVERAGE  FOR  A  NEW  PRODUCT 

Groups  of  students  may  enjoy  imagining  the  circumstances  in  which 
any  or  all  of  these  products  were  launched  on  an  unsuspecting  world. 
They  might  produce  a  series  of  news  stories,  beginning  with  a  story 
buried  in  the  newspaper,  reporting  a  scientist’s  report  of  his  discovery 
and  culminating  in  banner  headlines  as  the  full  impact  of  the 
discovery  is  finally  realized.  Editorials  could  be  written  for  several 
newspapers,  each  taking  a  different  position:  one,  for  instance, 
condemnatory,  another  cautious,  a  third  hailing  the  discovery  as  a 
breakthrough  for  the  human  race.  The  inventor(s)  of  the  products 
might  be  interviewed  by  an  ace  reporter,  or  by  many  reporters  at  a 
press  conference.  Interviews  and  press  conferences  might  be  enacted. 
Other  groups  may  wish  to  present  TV  or  radio  coverage.  The 
presentation  of  their  coverage  should  be  planned  and  rehearsed  in 
advance,  perhaps  over  several  days. 

LAUNCHING  THE  PRODUCT 

Some  students  may  choose  to  launch  one  of  the  products  by  means  of 
a  promotional  campaign.  They  should  decide  what  sort  of  people  will 
buy  the  product  (young,  old,  male,  female)  and  what  sort  of  campaign 
would  best  reach  them.  They  could  write  advertising  copy,  design 
advertisements,  posters,  captions  for  billboards,  jingles  perhaps  set  to 
music.  They  could  present  dramatized  commercials  for  TV  or  radio. 
Preparation  for  the  presentation  of  the  campaign  may  take  several 
days. 

A  SURVEY  OF  TIME-DEFYING  PRODUCTS  ALREADY  IN 
EXISTENCE 

A  survey  of  advertising  in  newspapers,  magazines,  on  TV  and  radio 
would  disclose  the  kind  and  extent  of  time-defying  products  such  as 
face  creams,  hair  dyes,  wigs.  Some  estimate  might  be  made  as  to  the 
amount  of  advertising  time  and  space  they  take  up.  Questions  such  as 
the  following  might  give  point  to  the  survey  (if  possible,  students 
should  frame  their  own  questions): 

Where  do  such  advertisements  most  commonly  appear? 

How  much  space  is  given  to  them  in  various  kinds  of  magazines? 

Are  advertisements  directed  to  both  men  and  women?  At  one  sex 
more  than  the  other? 

How  effective  are  these  products  in  making  people  look  younger? 
Older  people  might  be  interviewed  to  obtain  their  opinion  on  trying 
to  look  younger. 
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WHAT  IS  OLD? 

The  questions,  “What  is  old?”  and  “What  is  the  ideal  age  to  be?” 
might  be  asked  of  people  of  all  ages.  Their  opinions  and  those  of 
students  too  might  be  discussed  in  class.  Some  students  may  devise  a 
way  to  visually  present  the  data  collected.  It  could  then  be  displayed. 


what  is  the  earliest  time  you  can 
remember? _ 

pages  42  and  43 


This  spread  depicts  a  girl  sitting  with  an  album  of  photographs.  The 
photographs  have  touched  off  memories  of  her  past.  These  have  been 
suggested  by  ambiguous  shapes.  A  picture  on  the  wall,  for  instance, 
becomes  a  tricycle,  the  windblown  curtains  a  running  figure.  Let 
students  respond  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  spread  in  their  own  way, 
discussing  it  informally  in  pairs  or  in  small  groups.  They  might  then 
respond  to  questions  such  as: 

What  does  the  picture  say  to  you? 

What  is  the  mood  of  the  picture?What  sort  of  memories  do  you  think 
have  been  touched  off  in  the  girl’s  mind? 

What  memories  from  your  past  are  touched  off  by  the  picture? 

Ideas,  words  and  phrases  contributed  in  group  discussion  might  be 
shared  with  the  class.  They  could  be  drawn  on  by  students  who  wish 
to  make  a  written  response  to  the  spread  by  means  of  a  description, 
anecdote,  story,  monologue,  poem. 


HOW  ARE  EARLY  MEMORIES  KEPT  ALIVE? 

The  question,  “Why  do  we  remember  what  we  do  from  early 
|childhood?”  could  interest  many  students.  They  might  discuss  it  in 
mail  groups  and  share  their  ideas  with  the  class.  They  could  classify 
arly  memories  listed  in  group  discussion.  Are  they  of  thrilling, 
iappy,  sad,  frightening  times?  Are  they  of  events  kept  alive  in 
emory  by  being  often  retold  in  the  family?  Are  they  touched  off  by 
present  day  perceptions — scents,  sights,  sounds?  Students  in  groups 
ould  attempt  their  own  classification.  A  master  classification  might  be 
ade  during  class  discussion. 

REMEMBER,  I  REMEMBER 

Individually,  or  in  small  groups,  students  could  represent  early 
lemories.  These  might  be  told  as  stories,  descriptions,  poems, 
[nactments,  or  represented  by  collages  made  from  photographs, 


Recalling  experience,  getting  it  clear, 
giving  it  shape  and  making  corrections, 
speculating  and  building  theories, 
celebrating  (or  exorcizing)  particular 
moments  of  our  lives — these  are  some  of 
the  broad  purposes  that  language  serves 
and  enables.  For  days  we  may  not  work 
much  beyond  the  level  of  gossip  in 
fulfilling  these  purposes,  but  inevitably  the 
time  comes  when  we  need  to  invest  a 
good  deal  of  ourselves  and  our  energy  in 
them. 

John  Dixon 


If  our  experience  is  destroyed,  we  have 
lost  our  own  selves.  ...  If  we  are  stripped 
of  experience,  we  are  stripped  of  our 
deeds,  and  if  our  deeds  are,  so  to  say, 
taken  out  of  our  hands  like  toys  from  the 
hands  of  children,  we  are  bereft  of  our 
humanity. 

R.D.  Laing 


While  constructive  comments  from  fellow 
students  may  help  improve  presentations, 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  destructive 
and  thoughtless  criticism.  Self-evaluation 
should  be  encouraged. 
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What  the  young  become,  they  become  in 
part  because  of  the  training  we  have  given 
them  in  the  use  of  language.  If  we  teach 
writing  as  a  means  of  sharing  experience, 
the  effect  is  to  foster  personal  growth 
through  the  discoveries  in  thought  and 
feeling  that  come  from  trying  to 
comprehend  that  experience.  If  writing  is 
taught  simply  as  a  tool  used  for  sending 
messages,  the  effect  is  to  diminish  the 
learner  to  make  of  him  a  sort  of 
impersonal  data  passer.  The  value  of 
writing  instruction,  then,  lies  in  the  help  it 
can  give  a  person  in  knowing  himself  and 
in  developing  a  sense  of  sharing  that 
understanding  with  others  through  words. 

A  sense  of  communion  requires  words. 

We  kiss,  we  strike  or  stroke,  kick  or 
caress,  but  the  sensations  do  not  last. 
Without  words  we  would  live  only  in  the 
moment  of  touch  and  always  alone 
receiving  without  awareness  of  giving.  But 
words  last,  and  give  experience  meaning 
and  allow  us  to  share  that  meaning.  We 
need  the  words  because  the  skin  forgets. 
John  Rouse 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to 
arouse  a  sense  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
subject,  and  also  to  collaborate  and  guide 
as  actively  as  may  be  necessary. 

Geoffrey  Summerfie/d  (b) 
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pictures  and  type  from  magazines,  newspapers,  student’s  own  artwork 
or  writing.  Written  work  could  be  compiled  in  a  class  booklet,  “I 
Remember,  I  Remember”,  and  shared  with  other  classes.  Collages 
might  be  displayed.  Opportunities  should  be  afforded  students  to 
discuss  these  representations — their  content,  the  manner  of  treatment 

I  REMEMBER  .  .  . 

The  extract  taken  from  Boy  on  Horseback ,  included  in  Telling  Times 
(pages  4  to  7),  describes  the  author’s  recollections  of  a  ‘‘miserable 
merry  Christmas”.  The  follow-up  activities  suggest  that  the  students 
talk  and  write  about  similar  times  in  their  lives — when  a  day’s 
happiness  turned  into  anger  or  sorrow,  or  vice  versa.  Students  could 
dramatize  some  of  these  recalled  experiences.  They  might  plan  an 
enactment  in  small  groups,  sketching  out  the  action,  improvising  the 
dialogue.  The  extract  might  also  prompt  some  students  to  find  other 
biographical  accounts  of  childhood. 

COLLECTING  OTHER  PEOPLE’S  EARLY  MEMORIES 
Some  students  may  like  to  interview  older  people — perhaps  someone 
in  the  family — about  their  early  memories.  These  could  be  noted  or 
recorded  on  tape.  Taped  memories  might  be  edited  to  make  a 
‘‘radio”  program  to  be  presented  in  class. 

MEMORY  POEMS 

In  Telling  Times,  ‘‘The  Centaur”  by  May  Swenson  (pages  12  and  13) 
and  “Fifteen”  by  William  Stafford  (pages  10  and  11)  are  examples  of 
adult  memories  of  childhood  that  have  been  shaped  as  poems. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  together  about  their  response 
to  the  poems.  They  might  be  asked  if  they  think  there  is  a  common 
feeling  in  both  poems.  Some  students  might  be  prompted  to  express 
a  childhood  longing  in  poetic  form. 

time  markers _ _ 

pages  44  and  45 

This  spread  is  a  collage  of  objects,  all  of  which  may  recall  for 
someone  a  particular  time  past:  a  holiday,  a  gift,  a  memento,  an 
award,  a  ceremony,  important  news.  Students  might  examine  the 
spread  and  discuss  it  in  small  groups.  These  questions  may  prompt 
discussion: 

Can  you  recognize  these  objects? 

What  are  time  markers? 


How  old  does  a  time  marker  have  to  be? 

Have  you  any  in  your  life  similar  to  these? 

What  incidents,  events  or  times  do  they  bring  to  mind? 

IN  WHAT  FORM? 

Groups  could  consider  a  variety  of  forms  in  which  to  make  a  response 
to  a  personal  time  marker:  by  a  newspaper  or  magazine  article,  a 
short  story,  letter,  cartoon  strip,  monologue,  dialogue  between  two 
markers,  an  advertisement,  an  enactment,  by  tape  recording,  and  by 
non-verbal  ways  such  as  models,  collages,  time-marker  mobiles, 
photographic  studies.  Members  of  a  group  may  choose  an  object  from 
the  spread,  respond  to  it  in  different  forms,  and  compare  results. 
Alternatively  they  could  bring  a  personal  time  marker  to  school.  If  it 
no  longer  exists  they  could  draw  or  describe  it,  for  example  a  tooth 
that  might  have  been  carried  about  for  weeks. 

A  TIME  MARKER  TIME  LINE 

A  personal  time  line  might  be  displayed  with  objects  and  their  stories 
connected  by  string,  or  compiled  in  a  booklet,  or  read  onto  a  tape. 

A  COLLAGE  OF  CLASSROOM  TIME  MARKERS 

Time  markers  in  the  life  of  the  class  (field  trips,  sports  meets,  etc.) 

might  be  made  into  a  collage.  Stories  could  be  told,  written,  taped  or 

enacted. 

FAMILY  TIME  MARKERS 

Interviews  with  members  of  the  family  about  time  markers  could  be 
made  by  notes  or  by  tape  recorder.  Material  collected,  perhaps  with 
he  objects  involved,  could  be  presented  in  various  ways:  by  playing  a 
ape,  by  making  a  tape  collage  combining  the  material  collected  by 
Dther  students,  by  making  a  display  of  objects  with  their  stories 
ittached. 

dOW  TO  INTERVIEW 

Students  might  share  their  accounts  of  how  they  went  about 
nterviewing  members  of  the  family — techniques  used,  kinds  of 
[uestions  asked,  methods  of  note-taking.  They  might  compare  the 
nterviews  with  more  formal  ones.  In  what  ways  are  they  the  same  or 
ifferent?  How  important  are  the  kinds  of  questions  asked?  Should 
ley  be  prepared  before  the  interview?  Should  the  interviewer  always 
tick  to  his  list  of  questions?  They  might  study  interviews  on 
devision  or  radio  and  evaluate  the  interviewer’s  questioning 
?chniques.  If  this  is  undertaken  by  a  group,  findings,  with  examples, 
ould  be  shared  with  the  whole  class.  Mock  interviews  could  be  staged 
i  demonstrate  the  technique  used. 


A  group  chairman  can  be  given  these 
questions  on  a  card  as  a  guide  to 
students’  group  discussion.  Students 
should  be  prepared  to  support  their 
opinions  by  evidence  from  their  reading. 


Children  who  are  diffident  or  who  dislike 
writing  might  tell  their  ideas  to  the  teacher, 
who  tape-records  them.  The  tape  might  be 
transcribed  by  the  teacher  or  members  of 
an  editorial  group. 
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If  the  teacher  moves  about  during  group 
discussion,  she  will  assume  the  role  of 
audience — perhaps  the  most  important 
single  audience  children  will  know.  In  this 
role  she  is  primarily  an  interested, 
accepting  listener.  She  may  ask  questions  • 
calling  for  clarification  or  elaboration.  She  • 
may  respond  to  what  has  been  said  with  a  • 
brief  contribution  of  her  own.  She  will  also  # 
observe;  she  may  note  the  difficulties  of 
leadership,  the  presence  of  mutually  * 
indifferent  pairs  of  cliques,  the  plight  of  an  • 
isolate. 


BUY  A  TIME  MARKER! 

People  on  their  travels  often  buy  mementos,  which  are  a  kind  of 
commercial  time  marker.  Students  in  groups  might  discuss  questions 
such  as  these: 

What  are  examples  of  commercial  time  markers? 

Are  there  any  in  the  spread? 

Why  do  people  buy  them? 

Do  they  really  act  as  memory  markers? 

What  happens  to  them? 

Have  you  any  at  home? 

A  collage  of  bought  and  naturally-occurring  time  markers  could  be 
arranged  or  photographed  in  the  manner  of  the  spread. 


PUBLIC  TIME  MARKERS 

Public  buildings,  plaques,  venerable  institutions,  the  homes  of  notable 
people  (a  writer,  a  musician),  or  reconstructed  pioneer  villages  may 
be  considered  as  time  markers.  Some  students  may  wish  to  make  a 
study  of  some  of  these  by  photographing  local  public  time  markers, 
or  reading  about  others  in  works  of  reference. 


choose  a  person  and  create  a 
memory _ 

pages  46  and  47 

This  spread  consists  of  photographs  of  various  people  caught  at  a 
moment  in  time.  Students  are  asked  to  identify  with  each  one,  and  to 
try  to  imagine  the  memory  being  recalled  at  that  moment.  In  small 
groups  they  could  respond  to  such  questions  as: 

•  What  do  you  think  and  feel  when  you  stand  in  their  shoes,  see  the 
world  through  their  eyes? 

•  What  clues  can  you  find  in  facial  and  bodily  expression,  in  age,  in 
what  is  going  on? 

•  What  are  these  people  remembering  at  this  moment  in  time? 

•  What  actions  may  have  just  preceded  this  moment? 

Ideas  emerging  in  group  talk  could  be  shared  with  the  whole  class. 
Interesting  words  and  phrases  might  be  logged  on  the  chalk  board  or 
a  chart,  to  be  drawn  on  if  students  wish. 
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REPRESENTING  A  MEMORY 

Students  should  feel  free  to  express  the  memory  they  imagine  in  a 
variety  of  ways — by  monologue,  in  a  story,  a  poem,  by  encountering 


the  person  (in  improvised  drama)  and  acting  as  listener  as  they  tell 
what  they  are  remembering. 

IMPERSONATING  IN  ORDER  TO  ENCOUNTER 
Through  improvised  drama,  students  impersonating  these  people 
could  set  up  encounters  between  them.  How  will  they  interact?  What 
thoughts,  feelings  and  memories  might  they  share?  What  conditions 
might  lead  to  this  sharing?  What  other  conditions  might  prevent  it? 

GIVE  THEM  A  PROP 

Students  impersonating  a  character  might  suddenly  be  presented  with 
a  prop — a  scarf,  for  instance.  How  will  they  react?  Is  it  one  they  have 
lost?  Does  it  remind  them  of  one  that  acts  as  a  memory  marker?  A 
number  of  students  might  volunteer  to  impersonate  characters,  leave 
the  room,  then  enter  one  at  a  time,  making  their  response  to  the 
prop  unobserved  by  the  other  impersonators.  Each  response  is 
original.  Pairs  of  impersonators  could  also  make  a  response  together. 

GIVE  THEM  MEMORY  MARKERS 

Students  impersonating  these  people  could  make  a  response  to  the 
memory  markers  illustrated  on  the  previous  spread,  or  to  others 
brought  to  class.  A  tape  of  monologues  might  result.  Other  students 
may  wish  to  use  this  encounter  as  the  basis  for  a  poem  or  story. 

COLLECTING  PEOPLE 

Some  students  may  enjoy  cutting  out  photographs  from  newspapers 
or  magazines,  or  making  their  own  photographs,  which  show  people 
in  thoughtful  moods  or  interesting  situations.  These  could  also  be 
used  for  the  stand-in-their-shoes  exercise. 

mindtapes _ 

pages  48  and  49 

Vhen  students  respond  to  the  illustrations  on  this  spread,  they  might 
ee  that  the  people  involved  seem  to  be  using  memory  recording 
levices.  Students  might  work  individually  or  in  groups  to  discuss  one 
)f  the  fantastic  inventions.  Each  device  might  be  named.  After 
hinking  about  the  features  of  a  device,  one  student  playing  the  part 
>f  its  inventor  might  present  a  spiel  to  make  to  a  patent  office,  a 
nanufacturer,  or  other  inventors.  Two  inventors  might  become 
nvolved  in  criticizing  each  other’s  machines. 
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MAKE  ONE— IMPROVE  ONE 

Students  might  think  about  the  possiblities  of  making  new  memory 
devices.  They  might  want  to  develop  specialized  contraptions  that 
serve  particular  purposes — one  that  helps  you  memorize  for  tests,  one 
that  helps  you  remember  music,  etc.  Some  might  choose  to  improve 
one  of  the  devices  in  the  illustration — taking  it  in  the  direction  of 
reduced  size,  multi-purpose  capability,  portability,  style.  Some 
students  might  make  drawings  or  mock-up  models  of  such  devices. 

USE  A  PROP 

The  remembering  devices  might  become  props  in  enactments.  These 
could  be  spontaneous  dramatizations  in  which  a  group  of  students 
develop  a  plot  involving  one  of  the  inventions;  or  scripted  plays 
might  evolve.  The  illustrations  in  the  book  might  prompt  students  to 
choose  a  character  to  use  in  a  story.  The  student’s  own  inventions 
might  become  elements  in  stories. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  REMEMBER  BEST? 

Students  might  share  ideas  they  have  about  their  abilities  to 
remember.  Some  will  identify  strengths  such  as  remembering  faces, 
song  titles,  baseball  records  and  weaknesses.  Children  might  discuss 
why  people  are  concerned  with  remembering.  They  might  suggest 
practical  and  personal  and  emotional  reasons.  Some  might  share 
anecdotes  about  times  when  they  suddenly  remembered  something 
that  has  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  Information  about  famous  feats  of 
memory  might  be  available  from  some  students.  They  may  know  of 
people  who  have  particularly  good  memories. 

REMEMBER  STORIES 

After  sharing  anecdotes  and  personal  reflections,  students  might  write 
stories  in  which  remembering  was  a  key  element.  Titles  may  prompt 
some  students  to  write. 

Try  Remember  So-f -I- Memories  Sudden  Memory 
Phenomenal  Memory  Memory  Purzie  Sec re-Wflrpory 


MINDTAPES 

In  response  to  the  suggestion  on  page  49,  students  might  try  to  make 
a  multi-media  mindtape  to  capture,  as  closely  as  possible,  memories 
of  an  event. 

DREAM  MEMORIES 

Some  students  might  discuss  whether  or  not  they  can  remember 
dreams.  If  they  can  what  are  some  of  these  dream  memories.  Miming 
of  dream  memories  might  be  interesting  to  some. 
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INSTANT  REPLAY 

A  group  might  act  out  an  event.  Another  group  of  viewers  might 
perform  an  instant  replay  of  what  they  saw.  This  might  be  performed 
at  regular  speed  or  slow  motion.  Students  might  discuss  how  instant 
replay  on  television  works.  Does  it  reinforce  memory?  Does  a  person 
ever  mentally  perform  an  instant  replay  of  events,  e.g.  the  moment 
after  an  accident? 

THOUGHT  CONTROL 

Some  students  may  like  to  discuss  the  implications  of  some  of  these 
“what  if’  statements  on  page  48  and  49.  They  might  be  encouraged 
to  arrange  their  answers  in  a  flow  chart  showing  a  chain  of 
consequences  that  might  develop.  What  if  mindtaping  were  made 
compulsory — if  each  person  had  to  record  some  of  his  thoughts  for  a 
certain  time  each  day?  These  tapes  would  then  be  turned  over  to 
some  authority.  What  if  total  mindtaping  became  compulsory  for 
certain  people?  Which  people  might  be  selected?  Why? 

Suppose  mindtape  devices  became  fashionable.  How  might  they  be 
designed  to  show  status?  Would  the  design  of  the  device  show 
importance  of  position?  wealth?  amount  of  education?  special  talent? 

I  What  if  a  wipe-out  mechanism  were  invented  so  that  people  could 
view  and  erase  memories?  Would  the  device  appeal  to  people? 

YPNOSIS 

>me  students  might  look  up  information  on  special  kinds  of 
membering.  Hypnosis  might  interest  some.  How  is  an  idea  planted 
the  memory?  Discussion  of  “brain-washing”  may  emerge. 

3NG  COLLECTION 

group  might  collect  songs  in  which  remembering  is  a  key  element. 
)me  might  want  to  write  songs  dealing  with  memory.  Students  might 
k  parents  if  they  know  songs  that  are  about  memories. 

EMORY  GAMES 

group  might  report  on  TV  game  shows.  To  what  extent  are  these 
emory  games?  Some  students  might  invent  memory  quiz  games,  or 
tile-top  games  that  involve  memory. 

RITING  POETRY 

udents  might  write  poems  about  remembering.  Some  might  find 
>ems  by  other  authors.  These  could  be  read  orally  and 
pe-recorded. 


public  memory  library _ 

pages  50  and  51 

This  spread  should  call  on  students  to  think  about  libraries  in  general 
and  use  their  knowledge  in  speculation  about  Public  Memory 
Libraries. 

The  first  response  to  the  pages  might  be  small  group  discussion  of 
the  question,  “What  would  a  Public  Memory  Library  be  like?” 
Students  can  use  the  suggestions  from  the  illustration  of  part  of  the 
library  and  go  beyond  that  to  imagine  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
library.  They  might  work  out  floor  plans  showing  the  facilities  in  the 
library. 


All  the  activities  suggested  need  not  be 
carried  out  by  all  children  in  the  class.  A 
variety  of  activities  should  be  going  on 
simultaneously.  Some  suggestions  may  be 
used  by  only  one  or  two  children. 

To  make  it  easier  for  children  to  work  on 
their  own,  directions  may  be  printed  on 
cards  and  given  to  them  to  use  as  they 
work.  These  cards  can  rotate  among  the 
members  of  a  group. 


LIBRARY  SEARCH 

Let  students  develop  a  list  of  kinds  of  libraries  and  what  they  contain. 
They  may  name  the  resource  centre  they  know  and  identify  its 
contents.  They  may  mention  specialized  libraries,  e.g.  film  library, 
music  library,  microfilm  library,  private  home  library.  Some  students 
might  discuss  the  questions:  “How  might  a  Public  Memory  Library  be 
like  one  of  the  libraries  you  know?  How  might  it  be  different?”  What 
kinds  of  recorded  information  might  be  found  in  a  Public  Memory 
Library? 


BORROWING  MEMORIES 

Let  students  respond  individually  or  in  groups  to  the  suggestions: 
“Choose  the  men  and  women  whose  memories  you  would  like  to 
borrow.  Make  a  collection  of  mindtapes  for  the  Memory  Library.” 
Memories  of  well  known  characters  might  be  written,  drawn,  acted 
out.  If  students  choose  to  borrow  memories  from  parents  or  older 
friends  they  might  use  interviews  to  assemble  the  information  they 
need. 

MAKING  A  COLLECTION 

Students  might  devise  different  components  that  would  be  found  in 
the  memory  library.  There  might  be  mindtapes,  memories  of  visual 
experiences,  sound  tapes,  free-association  wordtapes,  videotapes,  etc. 
The  students  might  produce  the  contents  of  some  of  these. 

OPERATING  A  PUBLIC  MEMORY  LIBRARY 
Have  students  describe  or  design  mock-ups  of  playback  devices  for 
stored  memories.  Some  might  design  areas  that  would  provide  for  | 
replay  of  memories  of  visual,  aural,  tactile  information.  Could 
information  from  all  the  senses  be  recorded?  Who  would  operate  the 
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Public  Memory  Library?  How  would  memories  be  selected?  by  a 
selection  committee?  by  individuals?  Would  memories  be  donated? 
Would  some  become  more  valuable  than  others?  Why? 

RULES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  A  PUBLIC  MEMORY  LIBRARY 
Out  of  their  familiarity  with  rules  for  use  of  public  libraries,  students 
might  make  a  list  of  rules  for  the  Public  Memory  Library.  These  could 
include  handling  and  care  of  the  materials,  copying,  times  of 
borrowing,  use  of  equipment,  cards,  fines,  etc.  Would  there  be  a 
children’s  section?  Why?  What  would  it  contain? 

NEW  WAYS  OF  RECORDING  INFORMATION 
A  team  of  students  might  collect  information  on  latest  developments 
in  recording  and  storing  information.  Newspaper  and  magazine 
clippings  might  be  filed  over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  Holographs 
might  be  researched. 

STORY  TITLES 

A  group  might  develop  titles  around  the  Memory  Library  theme.  A 
few  suggestions  might  be  used  to  get  a  list  produced.  The  titles  might 
lead  to  writing  stories,  impromptu  acting-out  of  episodes. 

Fifteen  Cent  Fine 

Overdue  Memory 

Broken  Copyright 

The  Disappearing  Memory 

More  Noise  Please 

Reading  with  the  Lights  Out 

how  much  yesterday  will  you 
remember  tomorrow? _ 

Dages  52  and  53 

The  photograph  on  this  spread  is  a  record  someone  made  of  a  day. 
die  person  who  made  it  decided  to  use  the  evidence  in  the 
vastepaper  basket  to  trigger  memories  of  details  that  might  otherwise 
lave  been  forgotten.  Have  students  in  small  groups  figure  out  the 
isual.  They  might  construct  what  happened  that  day.  They  might 
ssemble  the  details  in  sequence  and  fill  in  what  they  think  was 
appening  in  the  classroom.  They  may  infer  that  the  students  were 
ocumenting  their  day — making  diary  entries,  taking  Polaroid  shots, 
Tile  other  events  were  going  on,  such  as  preparation  for  a  play, 
hey  might  then  conclude  that  someone  used  the  labelled 


Encourage  students  to  tape-record 
interesting  parts  of  stories  they  have 
written.  Suggest  that  they  select  the  part 
they  intend  to  record,  read  it  to  a  friend, 
rehearse  it  several  times,  record  it.  The 
composite  tape  should  include  the  name 
of  the  story  and  author,  the  name  of  the 
reader  and  the  reading.  The  tape  should 
be  available  for  individual  and  small-group 
listening. 

Students  might  also  tape-record  favourite 
excerpts  from  books  they  read.  If  possible, 
the  books  used  should  be  available  for 
browsing. 


The  essentials  to  any  communication  are 
an  element — however  small — of  sympathy 
and  an  element  of  shared  experience. 
There  must  be  some  measure  of  common 
feeling  or  all  the  cues  will  be 
misinterpreted.  There  must  be  some 
measure  of  common  experience,  of 
common  culture,  or  else  situations  and 
language  will  have  different  meanings  for 
the  participants.  ...  If  the  communicants 
have  no  common  ground,  the  language 
they  use  will  have  no  common  meaning. 
FD.  Flower  (1970) 


photograph  at  the  end  of  the  day  as  a  kind  of  document.  Have  the 
students  consider  what  events  that  happened  would  most  likely  have 
been  forgotten  the  next  day  if  this  photographic  document  had  not 
been  made.  They  may  suggest  that  most  of  the  events  would  go 
unremembered  except  those  to  which  some  strong  feelings  were 
attached. 

EXPERIMENT 

Have  each  student  in  the  class  write  down  in  a  few  words  what  he 
remembers  happening  at  a  given  time  on  the  previous  day.  Let 
students  share  their  memories.  They  might  note  that  different  people 
remembered  different  things  and  that  at  best  only  events  with  some 
impact  were  remembered  at  all. 


DOCUMENT  A  DAY 

Have  students  plan  how  they  will  carry  out  the  suggestions  made  on 
the  page.  A  pooling  of  ideas  on  how  to  organize  and  conduct  the 
documentation  will  be  useful.  Students  might  divide  the  work  in  pairs 
or  teams,  to  plan  procedures  using  different  media.  They  might 
include  documents  such  as  a  photo  essay,  timetable,  log,  audiotape, 
series  of  sketches. 


EDITED  DOCUMENTS 

When  students  complete  their  documentary  coverage  of  a  day  they 
will  edit  and  present  it.  What  becomes  of  the  left-overs?  What 
material  is  edited  out?  What  is  rejected?  Students  might  discuss  howr 
edited  documents  take  on  some  bias.  Why? 

SCRAPS  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  YESTERDAY 

Students  might  be  able  to  get  a  wastepaper  basket  from  another 
classroom,  examine  its  contents,  and  infer  some  of  the  events  of  a 
day.  They  might  also  try  to  reconstruct  events  of  a  day  on  their  street 
by  finding  random  clues — tire-tread  marks,  a  discarded  envelope,  a 
newspaper,  etc. 

ALL-IN-A-DAY  COLLAGE 

Encourage  some  students  to  make  collages  of  the  scraps  of  a  day  that 
convey  some  special  feeling: 

•  Happy  Day 

•  Miserable  Day 

•  Amazing  Day 

•  Special  Occasion 

•  Once  a  Year 

•  Not  My  Day 
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DETECTIVE  STORIES 

Some  students  may  become  interested  in  questions  of  memory  of 
events,  reconstructing  of  events  using  clues,  documenting.  Some 
concrete  material  might  be  set  up  as  an  element  in  a  story.  A 
shopping  bag  full  of  things,  a  purse,  a  wallet,  a  drawer  with  its 
contents.  The  detectives  might  use  the  contents  in  unravelling 
mystery  situations.  Dramatization,  television  style,  might  follow,  with 
the  container  and  its  contents  becoming  a  focal  point. 

BIOGRAPHY  —AUTOBIOGRAPHY  SEARCH 
A  team  of  students  might  locate  samples  of  biographies  and 
autobiographies  in  the  library.  These  might  be  brought  to  class. 

Excerpts  could  be  read  or  taped  for  subsequent  enjoyment.  The 
students  might  find  out  information  about  the  author  of  some  of  the 
biographies.  How  was  the  information  collected?  Students  might 
discuss  differences  in  biography  and  autobiography.  How  does  a 
person  collect  material  for  an  autobiography? 

what  makes  you  forget? _ 

pages  54  and  55 

Have  students  in  small  groups  assemble  answers  to  the  questions  on 
Dage  54.  Compile  answers  to  the  question  on  a  chart.  Check  off  the 
mswers  that  suggest  that  forgetting  is  just  by  chance.  Explore  the 
idea  of  “chance”  further.  Some  students  might  flip  a  coin  fifty  times 
o  discover  how  many  times  it  comes  up  heads  or  tails.  They  might 
epeat  the  experiment  a  number  of  times  to  see  to  what  extent  the 
outcome  can  be  predicted. 

Students  might  respond  in  conversational  groups  to  the  questions. 

They  might  discover  that  different  people  feel  differently  about 
orgetting  a  particular  thing. 

ANECDOTES  ABOUT  FORGETTING 

itudents  may  want  to  share  anecdotes  about  forgetting.  What  was  the 
>ccasion?  How  important  was  the  incident?  What  feelings 
ccompanied  it?  Some  writing  might  follow  the  story  sharing. 

ORGETFUL  SURVEY 

l  survey  team  might  set  up  a  questionnaire  for  others  to  fill  out.  This 
ould  follow  a  pattern  such  as  the  one  in  the  margin. 

Tie  survey  team  might  see  what  forgetting-patterns  people  have  in 
ommon,  if  any. 
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Name :  Ranmxs. 

I  never  ferret: 

.  /mAj  Au/rvrumj  .s/>  ned 

to  Aai/Ymi..  ..Iu/neA.  . 


I  hardly  ever  forget : 

-J JfilktfitlYlAA  'Ddfcj. 

jllcl 


I  often  'forget; 

.  to  C&LO/n  mu  Ck$l. 
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Thinking,  as  he  generally  does,  of  poetry 
in  terms  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  (the  child) 
is  often  fearful  of  attempting  what  seems 
to  him  a  difficult  undertaking.  And  in  these 
terms  it  is  difficult.  To  acquire  a  technique 
in  the  handling  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  is  an 
arduous  task  and  obligatory  only  on  those 
who  are  dedicated  to  becoming  poets. 
Since  our  objective  is  not  to  make  poets 
of  our  young  people,  but  rather  to  open  up 
the  field  of  poetry  to  them,  it  would  seem 
wiser  to  suggest  that  in  their  writing  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  latitude  of  free 
verse.  .  .  .  The  attempt  to  force  their 
thoughts  into  strict  forms  obliges  them  to 
abandon  their  initial  ideas  or  so 
manipulate  them  that  they  lose 
authenticity. 

Flora  Arnstein 


Students  may  like  to  discuss  the  design  ot 
this  spread.  They  could  be  encouraged  to 
consider  why  the  artist  arranged  the 
elements  of  the  design  as  he  did. 
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WHO  FORGETS? 

Have  students  collect  picutres  of  people  in  different  occupations 
(actor,  cook,  minister,  teacher,  spy,  truck  driver,  paper  boy, 
photographer,  shopkeeper,  etc.).  Cut  them  out  and  mount  them  with 
speech  balloons.  Have  students  put  words  about  forgetting  in  the 
speech  balloons.  The  cook  may  be  saying,  “I  never  forget  a  recipe” 
or  “Oops,  I  forgot  the  salt.” 

FORGET-ME-NOTS 

Let  children  discuss  aids  they  use  for  remembering.  They  may  suggest 
rhymes  such  as  “Thirty  days  hath  September,”  or  devices  such  as 
strings  on  fingers,  calendar  circling,  memo  pads,  blackboards  in  the 
kitchen,  etc.  They  may  be  able  to  use  one  of  these  as  an  element  in  a 
story  or  play. 

PERSONAL  FORGET-ME-NOTS 

Students  might  comment  on  or  display  items  that  are  given  as 
reminders — rings,  lockets,  photographs,  locks  of  hair,  autographs,  etc. 
Poems  might  stem  from  thinking  about  these  things. 

STORY  LINES 

Brainstorming  a  list  of  titles  might  prompt  students  to  write,  draw 
cartoon  strips,  tell  stories. 

•  String  on  Every  Finger 

•  Remembering  Time 

•  Forgetful  Friend 

•  Elephant  Head 

FORGET,  REMEMBER— A  WORD  LIST 
A  list  of  words  and  phrases  associated  with  forgetting  and 
remembering  could  be  made  and  displayed  on  a  chart.  Students  may 
wish  to  add  them  to  their  personal  word  lists.  They  might  shape  some 
of  them  into  a  chant  or  poem. 

how  long  do  thoughts  take? _ 

pages  56  and  57 

The  photograph  on  this  spread  shows  a  cab  driver  caught  in  a  traffic 
jam.  Fragments  of  his  thinking  and  some  of  the  sounds  he  hears 
(radio,  cab-to-base  communications)  appear  in  the  four  thought 
ballons.  After  a  study  of  the  spread,  students  might  share  their 
responses.  Questions,  such  as  those  following,  could  guide  the 
discussion: 


Would  the  thoughts  always  be  in  words? 

Do  any  thoughts  recur? 

Are  they  all  connected? 

How  long  might  these  thoughts  have  taken? 

Can  they  be  timed? 

Students  might  decide  that  the  driver’s  thoughts  were  fleeting  and 
incomplete,  perhaps  a  combination  of  words,  image  and  sensation. 
They  may  decide  that  some  of  the  thoughts  are  in  response  to  the 
situation  he  is  in,  some  a  result  of  the  sounds  and  sights  about  him, 
others  his  personal  concerns. 

OTHER  THOUGHTS 

Students  might  elaborate  on  some  of  the  cab  driver’s  thoughts.  Were 
there  any  thoughts  in  between  the  ones  caught  in  words?  What  might 
his  next  thought  be?  Visuals  as  well  as  words  could  be  used  in  the 
students’  versions  of  the  thought  balloons.  Some  might  prefer  to 
create  thought  balloons  for  other  people  in  the  photograph. 


TAPING  THOUGHTS 

Groups  might  prepare  a  sound-effect  tape  of  the  traffic  and  pedestrian 
noises,  a  tape  recording  of  the  radio  and  cab-to-base  interruptions,  a 
tape  of  the  extended  thoughts  of  the  cab  driver.  Later,  the  three  tapes 
might  be  played  at  the  same  time,  creating  a  sound  collage  of  the 
Dhotograph. 


CHANGE  THE  SCENE 

f  a  new  element  were  introduced,  the  situation  might  change 
significantly.  Ask  students  how  thoughts  would  change  if  the  driver 
(topped  at  the  corner  during  a  snowstorm,  a  heat  wave,  or  on  a 
leserted  city  block.  Students,  working  alone  or  in  groups,  might 
extend  one  of  these  ideas  into  a  story  or  play.  Overlays  might  be 
>laced  over  the  picture  to  add  elements  or  words. 

>HOTO  SEARCH 

itudents  might  make  a  collection  of  photographs  of  other  people  in 
>ther  situations.  They  might  take  these  themselves  or  search  for 
uitable  pictures  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  A  display  of  the 
hotographs,  with  the  associated  thought  balloons  added,  could 
rompt  further  stories  or  impromptu  dialogue. 

POT  CHECKS  ON  THOUGHTS 

he  question,  “Do  your  thoughts  keep  pace  with  what  you’re  doing, 
tying,  feeling?”  might  be  asked  after  the  students  have  attempted  to 
ipture  some  of  their  thoughts  on  paper.  Students  could  be  asked  to 
)t  down  the  thoughts  they  had  while  a  routine  classroom  activity  was 
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We  learn  to  talk  almost  effortlessly;  almost 
everyone  does  everywhere  and  no  special 
arrangements  have  to  made  for  us.  But 
writing  has  to  be  taught  in  a  more  or  less 
formal  way.  The  writer  is  a  lonely  figure 
cut  off  from  the  stimulus  and  corrective  of 
listeners.  He  must  be  a  predictor  of 
reactions  and  act  on  his  predictions.  He 
writes  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back 
being  robbed  of  gesture.  He  is  robbed  too 
of  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  the  aid  of  the 
clues  the  environment  provides.  He  is 
condemned  to  monologue;  there  is  no  one 
to  help  out,  to  fill  the  silences,  put  words 
in  his  mouth  or  make  encouraging  noises. 
His  reader  will  be  tyrannical  in  a  way 
which  listeners  cannot  be,  for  he  will  be 
able  to  take  his  time  in  scanning  the  text 
and  move  to  and  fro  in  it.  Listeners  are 
usually  waiting  their  turn  anyway  and  some 
of  their  attention  goes  to  their  own 
imminent  performance.  The  writer  is  thus 
under  some  compulsion  to  organize  his 
utterance  into  a  whole.  He  can  no  longer 
be  the  improviser  he  was  as  a  speaker. 

He  must  become  instead  both  more 
elaborate  and  more  complete.  He  is 
unlikely  to  be  given  a  second  chance.  No 
school  pupil  can  be  expected  to  do  all  this 
without  help.  He  needs  a  reader  more 
sympathetic  than  most. 

Douglas  Barnes 


taking  place,  e.g.  while  papers  or  books  were  being  distributed.  They 
may  find  that  some  of  their  thoughts  were  related  to  the  activity, 
some  responses  to  people  near  them,  others  personal  reflections. 

While  students  are  engaged  in  a  brief  writing  or  reading  activity, 
the  teacher  might,  without  comment,  introduce  a  new  element  into 
the  situation.  Any  soft  or  persistant  sound  would  do;  for  example,  the 
teacher  might  turn  on  a  recording  of  music  or  click  a  ballpoint  pen. 
Later  the  students  might  talk  about  the  thoughts  they  had.  Did  the 
sound  or  activity  impinge?  Was  it  a  distraction?  Some  students  might 
go  on  to  experiment  or  find  out  if  music  is  an  aid  or  a  hindrance  to 
the  flow  of  thoughts. 

EXPAND  ON  A  THOUGHT 

Different  students  might  take  a  thought  from  the  spread  and  use  it  as 
the  kernel  of  a  story,  poem,  play.  The  taxi  driver’s  reminiscences  of 
his  childhood  baseball  games  might  become  a  short  story. 

LANGUAGE  VARIES  ACCORDING  TO  SITUATION 
Some  students  may  wish  to  discuss  examples  of  special  uses  of 
language,  e.g.  descriptions  of  baseball  games,  interactions  over  cab 
radios,  or  with  switchboard  operators  or  astronauts  in  space.  Taped 
or  simulated  examples  could  be  shared  with  others  and  discussed. 
They  could  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  each  other  and  with 
everyday  communications,  as  in  class  or  at  home.  Students  may  note 
the  words  used  and  the  patterns  in  which  they  are  used. 

these  moments  were  once  the 
present _ 

pages  58  and  59 

As  a  guide  to  the  students’  response,  they  might  be  asked:  “Where 
are  the  people  in  the  photograph?’’  Can  the  students  suggest  a 
location  for  the  two  photographs  on  pages  58  and  59?  Might  they 
both  have  been  taken  in  the  city  or  the  country?  What  are  the  clues? 
Why  are  the  people  there?  What  might  they  be  thinking,  feeling, 
saying?  Do  the  photos  appear  to  be  posed  or  candid?  If  posed,  why 
was  the  “present”  standing  still?  What  happened  before  and  after  the 
photo  was  taken?  Students  might  write  the  conversations,  enact  the 
scene.  If  candid,  who  took  the  unexpected  photo?  Why?  What  else 
might  the  photographer  have  captured  candidly? 
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TITLES 

Ask  students  to  place  the  scenes  in  a  point  in  time.  How  long  ago? 
fifty  years?  one  hundred?  longer  than  that?  What  clues  help  to  place 
them  in  a  particular  time?  Students  might  provide  suitable  titles  for 
the  photographs,  for  example,  those  in  the  margin. 

RECREATE  A  PERSON 

Students  might  bring  one  of  the  people  in  the  photographs  out  of  the 
frozen  past  and  into  the  present.  Suggest  that  each  student  isolate  a 
person  in  one  of  the  photos.  He  might  ask  himself:  Who  is  this 
person?  What  is  she/he  thinking,  feeling,  saying,  sensing  in  this 
instant?  What  do  they  like,  what  do  they  fear,  what  are  their  inner 
thoughts?  Either  of  the  photos  might  be  taken  apart  in  this  way  and 
put  back  together  again  as  the  students  listen  to  each  other’s  versions 
of  the  person’s  thoughts  and  feelings. 


frozen  Nows 

The  Present  Stands  Stil/ 
Those  Were  the  Days 
Now-  But  Not  Forey/er 


ACTING  PHOTOS 

The  photos  could  be  recreated  through  enactments.  Groups  of 
students  could  dramatize  either  scene,  starting  with  a  “frozen” 
tableau,  then  moving  into  dialogue  and  movement  as  the  photo 
comes  to  life.  In  the  case  of  the  General  Store  group,  which  is  clearly 
posed  for  the  occasion,  a  group  enacting  this  scene  might  give  each 
of  the  people  a  name,  characteristics  and  attitudes  which  could  be 
revealed  in  the  ensuing  drama  as  the  scene  comes  to  life. 


Mime  provides  an  eloquent  means  of 
expressing  feelings.  Sometimes  it  may 
culminate  in  the  writing  of  poetry  or 
stories. 


PRESENT  PRESENT 

Some  students  may  like  to  update  the  scenes.  Suggest  that  either  of 
the  photographs  were  being  taken  now.  How  much  has  changed? 


NOW  WORDS 

Ask  children  to  suggest  other  ways  of  saying  “the  present”.  “Now” 
appears  often  in  songs,  conversations,  advertising.  Children  might 
collect  examples  of  its  use  and  examine  its  meaning  in  differing 
contexts.  Does  it  mean  in  this  instance  “new”?  “modern”?  “instant”? 
s  it  a  value  word?  Has  it  meaning  or  is  it  merely  a  signal?  How  often 
do  people  use  the  word  “now”?  Try  going  without  “now”  for  a  day. 


COLLECT  OLD  PHOTOS 

Some  children  might  make  a  collection  of  old  photos  which  could  be 
used  to  prompt  further  storytellings  or  enactments.  Attics,  junk  shops, 
antique  shops,  some  magazines  are  likely  sources. 

5HOTOGRAPHS  FROM  THE  ARCHIVES 

Dn  pages  24  to  27  of  Telling  Times,  photographs  from  archives  could 
low  be  referred  to.  They  invite  further  recreations  of  a  past  time. 


Some  students  might  wish  to  weave 
elements  of  two  or  three  stories  into  one 
big  story  or  play.  An  editorial  group  might 
collect  written  stories  and,  after  helping 
the  authors  with  spelling  and  other 
obvious  errors,  compile  a  book  for  the 
library,  for  reading  aloud,  for  reading  in 
other  classrooms.  Some  might  be  taped. 
Some  students  may  like  to  read  or  tell  or 
improvise  their  story  for  another  group  or 
a  lower  grade. 
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Generally,  it  is  better  that  the  teacher 
should  guide  students  to  discover  for 
themselves  the  kind  of  questioning  that 
works  rather  than  merely  to  instruct  them. 


AUTOMOBILES 

Bendick,  Jeanne.  The  First  Book  of 
Automobiles. 

Bergere,  Thea.  Automobiles  of 

Yesteryears:  a  Pictorial  Record  of  Motor 
Cars  that  Made  History. 

Butterworth,  William  E.  Wheels  and 
Pistons:  the  Story  of  the  Automobile. 

DeBondt,  John.  Canada  on  Wheels:  a 
Portfolio  of  Early  Canadian  Cars. 

Drackett,  Philip  Arthur.  Let’s  Look  at  Motor 
Cars. 

Hebb,  David.  Wheels  on  the  Road:  a 
History  of  the  Automobile  from  the 
Steam  Engine  to  the  Car  of  Tomorrow. 

Hill,  Frank  Ernest.  The  Automobile:  How  it 
Came,  Grew  and  Has  Changed  our 
Lives. 

Lent,  Henry  Bolles.  The  Look  of  Cars: 
Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow. 

Olyslager,  Piet.  Illustrated  Motor  Cars  of 
the  World. 

Scheel,  Jorgen  Ditlev.  Cars  of  the  World. 

Stambler,  Irwin.  Automobiles  of  the  Future. 
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times  change _ 

pages  60  and  61 

Let  the  students  look  for  evidence  of  the  age  of  advertisements  on 
this  spread.  Some  may  recognize  that  the  old  touring  cars  are  from 
the  1900 — 1920  era  and  the  Plymouth  sedan  is  from  the  1930’s.  They 
might  find  references  in  the  material  that  date  the  advertisements,  e.g. 
Cadillac  production  is  large — 15,000  cars  for  1913.  Some  may 
recognize  that  features  of  the  cars  such  as  gas  lamps  and  oil  lamps 
date  them.  When  students  pursue  the  questions  on  the  page  they 
might  discover  information  about  dress,  social  values,  and  the 
economy  of  a  particular  time. 

MAKING  COMPARISONS 

Some  kind  of  scheme  of  analysis  might  be  developed  to  encourage 
detailed  comparisons  of  new  car  ads  to  the  old  examples.  A  group 
might  pursue  references  to  the  technology.  What  features  of  cars  have 
changed?  Why?  Another  group  might  look  at  prices.  Has  there  always 
been  a  range  from  economy  to  luxury.  Has  there  always  been  extra 
optional  equipment?  Why?  A  group  might  look  at  the  advertising 
technique.  What  claims  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  comfort  and 
safety?  What  has  been  the  status  appeal?  Are  the  clues  to  status 
appeal  in  visual  presentation  and  language?  How  has  the  language  of 
advertising  changed  over  the  years? 

COLLECTING  ANTIQUES 

Some  children  may  have  information  on  old  cars  that  they  can  share 
in  reports  or  displays.  Information  on  the  steam  car  and  electric  car 
might  be  found.  Car  buffs  might  be  interested  in  names  of  car 
manufacturers  that  are  no  longer  in  business,  such  as  Pierce  Arrow, 
Studebaker,  Hupmobile,  Maxwell. 

They  could  discover  the  time  when  important  changes  took  place, 
e.g.  the  introduction  of  pneumatic  tires,  of  “streamlined”  designs. 

Flashbolt _ 

pages  62  and  63 

The  first  examination  of  this  spread  should  raise  the  questions,  “Is 
this  a  real  ad?  Why  do  you  think  so?”  Have  students  share  clues  that 
tell  them  that  this  ad  is  making  fun  of  automobile  advertising.  The 
students  might  try  to  name  this  kind  of  presentation — lampoon. 


take-off,  spoof,  send-up,  satire.  These  words  might  be  examined  later 
and  further  examples  found. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  LAMPOON 

Groups  of  students  might  begin  to  examine  the  language  of  the 
lampoon,  to  see  what  is  being  ridiculed.  They  will  find,  for  example, 
exotic  language — “Bessarabian  plum”;  emotive  words — 
“enchantment,”  “sumptuous”,  “scrumptious”;  invented  words — 
“dynajet”;  status  references — “Grand  Prix”,  “road  tracks  of  Europe”; 
jargon — “built-in”,  “adjustable”,  “no  extra  cost”. 

VISUAL  EFFECTS 

Using  a  collection  of  advertisements  for  today’s  cars,  students  might 
consider  what  visual  effects  the  lampoon  is  ridiculing — for  example, 
exaggerated  perspective,  technical-looking  detail,  singling  out  and 
glorifying  the  obvious,  e.g.  the  steering  wheel. 

TODAY’S  ADS  TOMORROW 

Have  children  discuss  the  question  of  whether  or  not  today’s 
advertisements  will  be  made  fun  of.  Why?  They  might  cite  examples 
of  advertising  practice  today  that  will  seem  laughable  in  the  future. 

COPY  WRITING 

Students  might  try  writing  a  lampoon  of  an  advertisement  for  some 
labor  saving  device  on  the  market  today.  They  should  consult  ads  first 
to  decide  what  the  appeal  of  the  device  is  supposed  to  be. 

TIMELESS  ELEGANCE 

Some  students  might  advertise  ordinary  objects — a  cup,  pencil, 
sunglasses — pointing  out  their  extraordinary  qualities.  A  booklet  of 
ads  for  such  objects  might  be  assembled. 


price  upon  a  time _ 

pages  64  to  67 

Wter  students  have  read  the  stories  from  the  Victorian  children’s 
>ook.  Little  Wide-Awake,  let  them  discuss  the  messages  that  are 
ontained  in  them.  Share  ideas  about  what  these  messages  were 
upposed  to  accomplish.  For  what  age  groups  might  they  have  been 
atended?  The  students  might  decide  what  messages  still  have  some 
alidity. 


LANGUAGE  SEARCH 

A  group  might  examine  the  language  of  the  material.  Are  there  words 
that  have  changed  in  meaning,  or  almost  disappeared  from  the 
language?  Students  might  experiment  by  covering  the  illustration  to 
see  whether  the  language  alone  classifies  the  material  as  belonging  to 
another  century. 

VISUAL  STUDY 

What  are  the  messages  in  the  illustrations?  Do  the  illustrations 
themselves  reflect  different  ideas  that  belong  to  another  century?  Let 
students  discuss  the  questions  and  present  their  viewpoints. 

STORY  SEARCH 

Have  a  few  students  find  stories  of  rescues  that  appear  in  current 
papers  or  magazines.  Do  they  have  any  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
story,  “Saved!”,  on  page  65?  Such  stories  might  be  displayed  or 
collected  in  a  booklet. 


ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  CHILDREN 

What  messages  about  another  time  are  there  that  tell  about  the 
attitudes  of  adults  to  children?  Is  there  any  evidence  of  the  attitude 
that  adults  can  expect  children  to  do  stupid  things?  Is  there  an 
accusing  or  pious  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  adult  writer? 

AESOP’S  FABLES 

Have  some  students  search  out  some  very  old  stories  that  have  been 
handed  down.  They  might  ask  about  the  messages  in  these.  Is  there  a 
“timeless”  quality  about  these  stories?  Why? 

REWRITE  VICtORIANA 

Using  one  of  the  pictures  from  the  Victorian  book,  students  might 
write  a  story  that  has  the  same  plot  but  is  told  in  a  modern  setting  in 
modern  language. 

SURVEY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  BOOKS 

If  a  book  collection  is  underway,  students  can  examine  children’s 
books  from  the  library  or  from  home.  They  might  discuss  the 
messages  in  these  books.  Individual  students  might  present  a  book  to 
a  group  and  describe  the  values  that  are  revealed. 

MODERN  MORAL  TALES? 

In  Telling  Times  (pages  32  to  35)  excerpts  from  two  recent  stories  for 
young  children  are  reproduced.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to 
share  their  opinions  of  the  messages  implied  in  both.  The  first 
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excerpt  presents  a  sterotypic  sex-role  model,  while  the  second  has  a 
broader  range  of  alternative  behaviour  and  aspirations  for  both  sexes. 

WRITING  FOR  YOUNGER  CHILDREN 

Some  students  may  want  to  write  and  illustrate  books  for  younger 
children.  They  might  try  out  some  of  these  younger  brothers  or 
sisters,  or  children  in  a  younger  grade  in  school.  The  result  of  this 
effort  might  be  a  discussion  of  younger  children’s  responses  to 
various  ideas  and  kinds  of  presentations. 

COLLECTOR’S  ITEMS 

Students  might  collect  books  that  their  parents  used  in  school  or  read 
as  children.  They  might  make  a  display  of  these  contrasted  with 
today’s  reading  material.  This  might  prompt  continued  talk  about 
what  books  for  young  people  tell  about  the  time  when  they  were 
written. 

TOYS 

A  collection  of  modern  toys  is  shown  in  a  spread  on  pages  30  and  31 
in  Telling  Times.  Students  might  find  a  number  of  messages  in  toys 
today.  They  might  see  that  the  technology  of  today  is  represented  in 
a  variety  of  ways — in  mechanical  toys,  in  electronically  controlled 
vehicles.  They  might  see  a  reflection  of  the  society  values — dolls  that 
are  costumed  as  nurses,  doctors,  soldiers.  They  might  begin  to  think 
about  values  expressed  in  toys.  Are  there  many  constructive  toys?  Do 
toys  emphasize  violence?  Interesting  comparisons  of  old  and  modern 
toys  can  be  made.  Have  toy  soldiers  evolved  into  G.I.  Joe  type  toys? 
What  differences  are  there  between  old  dolls  and  modern  “teen”  type 
dolls?  After  discussing  the  information  from  the  toy  study,  individuals 
or  groups  might  present  points  of  view. 

antique  or  obsolete? _ 

pages  68  and  69 

This  spread  calls  on  students  to  think  about  how  things  change  in 
value  over  a  period  of  time.  It  raises  the  question  “Why  are  certain 
Dbjects  discarded  to  become  highly-prized  years  later?”  Have  students 
vork  in  pairs  or  groups  to  develop  conversations  or  dialogues.  Let 
hem  imagine  what  the  old  man  is  saying  to  another  person  as  he 
hrows  out  the  jug.  They  might  develop  the  conversation  between  the 
iealer  and  the  buyers.  They  might  imagine  other  conversations  in 
lituations  where  the  old  man  talks  to  the  antique  dealer,  or  to  the 
>rospective  buyers. 
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It's 


throw 
it  out.) 

- j/ - - 


REASONING  IT  OUT 

Let  groups  of  students  discuss  why  people  have  thrown  out  the 
objects  pictured.  Some  of  these  will  have  emerged  in  the 
conversations  previously  made  up.  Categories  of  reasons  might  be 
assembled  in  chart  form.  Some  objects  are  out  of  fashion  because  of 
trends  in  design;  some  model  changes  have  made  older  models 
obsolete;  some  broken  things  can  no  longer  be  repaired  because  parts 
are  not  available;  some  things  have  been  completely  replaced  by  new 
inventions  (e.g.  78  rpm  records).  Attitudes  change  towards  things. 
People  get  tired  of  things,  they  no  longer  value  them. 

Have  children  look  around  the  classroom.  What  is  the  oldest 
manufactured  thing?  Might  it  become  obsolete?  Might  it  get  thrown 
out?  When?  Why?  Might  it  some  day  become  valuable?  When?  Why? 
Children  might  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  some  old  school  desks, 
clocks,  and  books  have  become  collector’s  items.  Will  anything  in 
their  school  have  such  a  history? 


COLLECTOR’S  ITEMS 

Have  the  children  respond  to  the  question  on  page  69.  They  might 
tell  the  story  of  an  object  in  a  variety  of  ways — as  a  monologue,  a 
diary,  as  conversation  with  another  object,  as  a  research  document,  in 
an  advertisement,  as  a  poem. 


OUT  OF  TIME-OUT  OF  PLACE 

In  Telling  Times,  pages  18  to  21,  a  wood-burning  stove  from  a 
turn-of-the-century  catalogue  is  featured.  It  is  shown  in  several 
incongruous  settings.  Students  are  invited  to  use  any  of  these  as  a 
setting  for  a  story  or  enactment.  The  wood-burning  stove  might  also 
be  referred  to  when  students  are  writing  about  memory  markers. 
What  stories  could  the  old  stove  tell? 


Writing  however  is  not  merely  a 
second-best  substitute  for  speech,  for  it 
very  soon  enables  children  to  use 
language  in  new  kinds  of  ways.  They  can 
formulate  at  leisure,  expand  and  shape 
what  they  have  to  say.  Luria  goes  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  writing  develops  our 
capacity  for  “inner  speech”  (using 
language  in  our  heads  to  think  with) 
because  it  requires  a  longer  planning 
stage. 

Connie  and  Harold  Rosen 


FINDERS  KEEPERS,  LOSERS  WEEPERS 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  “finds”  they  have  made  or  heard 
about.  What  were  the  circumstances  when  the  person  found 
something  that  had  acquired  new  value?  Has  anyone  thrown  out 
something  and  then  regretted  it?  Students  might  share  anecdotes  on 
this  theme.  Some  students  might  be  prompted  to  tell  and  write  stories 
by  developing  titles  on  a  chart. 

•  The  Antique  that  Got  Away 

•  Hundred  Dollar  Two  Cent  Stamp 

•  Fake  or  Real 

•  The  Last  Tin  Can  in  the  World 
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POETRY  SEARCH 

A  team  of  students  might  locate  poems  that  people  have  written 
about  old  things.  These  might  be  collected  in  an  illustrated  booklet 
or  read  on  tape. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  CALL  THEM? 

Students  might  look  back  at  pictures  of  old  cars  on  pages  60  and  61, 
and  old  books  on  pages  64  to  67.  Have  students  think  of  words  that 
are  applied  to  old  things:  “relic”,  “vintage”,  “antique”,  “rare,” 
“antiquated”,  “treasure”,  “junk”,  “silly”,  “obsolete”.  They  might 
separate  words  into  lists  showing  differences  in  how  old  things  are 
valued. 

DISPLAY 

Students  might  display  old  objects  that  they  have  permission  to  bring 
to  school.  They  might  tell  how  the  object  was  acquired.  A  display  of 
objects  most  likely  to  be  considered  antiques  a  hundred  years  from 
now  might  be  set  up.  Captions  describing  objects  could  be  written. 

JUNK  SHOP/MUSEUM 

Have  students  compare  a  junk  shop  and  a  museum.  In  what  ways  are 
they  alike  or  different?  Students  might  think  of  purposes  of  each, 
methods  of  organization,  and  authentication  in  museums. 


disposable — what  lasts? _ 

pages  70  and  71 

dave  the  students  discuss  the  report  on  page  70  on  disintegrating 
naterials.  They  might  suggest  the  worth  of  such  research.  They  might 
alk  about  ways  in  which  materials  other  than  plastics  are 
disintegrated — burning,  decay  caused  by  bacterial  action,  etc.  Why  is 
he  problem  of  getting  rid  of  disposable  materials  so  critical? 

SCHOOLYARD  SURVEY 

dave  students  make  an  itemized  count  of  disposable  things,  and  make 
omparisons  of  where  certain  things  are  found.  They  might  observe  at 
lome,  in  a  park,  near  a  drive-in,  in  shopping  malls.  They  might  recall 
eeing  disposable  items  in  other  places — in  an  airplane,  in  a  doctor’s 
>ffice.  These  items  could  be  used  to  make  classroom  collages  or 
ssembled  in  displays. 
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MAKING  A  COMPARISON 

Certain  disposable  items  disintegrate  and  disappear.  Others  last  a 
long  time.  Students  might  compare  the  lasting  qualities  of  paper, 
cardboard,  styrofoam,  plastic,  foil  and  other  materials  used  in 
disposable  items.  Some  students  might  experiment,  putting  different 
objects  in  water,  in  soil,  in  sunlight. 


WHAT  IF? 

The  cartoon  strips  on  page  71  might  suggest  funny  stories  about  a 
world  where  disintegrating  materials  are  used,  or  where  some  force 
causes  disintegration.  Students  may  have  read  stories  in  which  ray 
guns  and  other  devices  have  been  used  to  cause  disintegration. 


HISTORY  OF  DISPOSABLES 

Have  students  discuss  how  long  people  have  used  disposable 
materials  in  packaging  and  serving  food.  Imagine  a  picnic  fifty  years 
ago.  What  would  people  have  brought  with  them?  Compare  that  to  a 
picnic  today.  Why  have  people  come  to  use  so  many  disposable 
items?  Students  might  imagine  conversations  before  and  after  a  picnic 
then  and  now. 


ADVERTISING  SEARCH 

Have  students  look  at  advertisements.  If  they  stress  disposability,  what 
benefits  do  they  suggest?  convenience?  time  saving?  cleanliness?  How 
valid  are  these  claims?  Some  students  may  find  advertisements  that 
offer  products  that  endure.  What  are  the  benefits  of  these?  Individual 
and  small  group  reports  might  be  prepared. 


PUPPETIZING  OBJECTS 

Thinking  about  disposable  items  can  be  translated  into  plays, 
conversations  and  interviews  by  making  puppets  of  objects  such  as  a 
styrofoam  cup,  handkerchief,  edible  ice  cream  cone,  paper  cone  for 
ice  cream. 

STORY  STARTERS 

Titles  might  be  generated  to  start  students  on  story  lines: 

•  Sudden  Disintegration 

•  Disposable  Planet 

•  Disposable  World 

•  Vanish 

•  The  Disappearing  Superproduct 
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how  much  time  do  we  have  left? 

pages  72  and  73 

This  spread  calls  for  students  to  think  of  the  changes  in  the  lives  of 
species  because  of  changes  made  to  the  environment  or  because  of 
our  attitudes  towards  killing  animals. 

Students  might  first  try  to  identify  the  creatures  pictured:  tiger, 
Indian  rhinoceros,  dodo,  whale,  bald  eagle,  polar  bear,  bison,  sea 
lion,  alligator.  They  might  discuss  why  the  question  is  raised  about 
these  animals.  Informal  discussion  might  be  summarized  to  bring  out 
the  facts  that  the  dodo  is  extinct,  and  that  all  the  other  animals  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  extinct. 

CHANCES  OF  SURVIVAL 

Small  groups  or  individuals  might  find  out  information  about  the 
:hances  of  survival  of  each  animal.  A  procedure  might  be  set  up  so 
that  information  can  be  found  on  how  many  of  each  is  left,  what 
protective  measures  have  been  taken,  why  these  animals  are 
endangered,  what  changes  have  been  made  to  their  environment, 
vhat  factors  are  at  work  to  destroy  the  animals — hunting,  industrial 
md  commercial  use  of  the  animals,  pesticides,  etc.  Some  students 
night  pursue  information  on  other  animals  not  shown. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

Jages  36  to  55  in  Telling  Times  provide  information  about  a  number  of 
endangered  wild  animals.  The  readings  and  the  suggested  activities 
ould  be  useful  for  groups  or  individuals  engaged  in  researching  the 
opic. 

ASSEMBLING  INFORMATION 

tudents  should  devise  ways  of  presenting  information  so  that 
omparisons  can  be  made.  They  might  arrive  at  some  type  of  chart  or 
rid  that  contains  facts  in  summary  form.  The  chart,  for  example, 
light  enable  students  to  rank  in  order  the  chances  of  survival  of  the 
nimals. 

OLUTIONS  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

tudents  might  discuss  ways  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  survival 
aurse  of  animals.  They  might  examine  legal  measures,  ways  of 
langing  attitudes,  e.g.  convincing  people  not  to  wear  furs  of 
ndangered  species,  setting  up  zoos  to  breed  animals  in  a  protected 
ivironment.  Some  students  might  write  their  proposals  as  short 
ssays. 


ANIMALS  IN  DANGER 

Non-fiction: 

Brown,  Cassie.  Death  on  the  Ice. 

Carson,  Rachel.  Silent  Spring. 

Green,  Ivah.  Wildlife  in  Danger. 

Grey  Owl.  Sajo  and  Her  Beaver  People. 

Lathrop,  Dorothy  Pulis.  Let  Them  Live. 

McClung,  Robert.  Lost  Wild  America:  the 
Story  of  our  Extinct  and  Vanishing 
Wildlife. 

May,  Julian.  Dodos  and  Dinosaurs  are 
Extinct. 

Mowatt,  Farley.  Never  Cry  Wolf. 

Mowatt,  Farley.  A  Whale  for  the  Killing. 

Pinney,  Roy.  Wildlife  in  Danger. 

Siverberg,  Robert.  The  Auk,  the  Dodo  and 
the  Orynx:  Vanished  and  Vanishing 
Creatures. 

Stoutenburg,  Adrien.  The  Animals  at  Bay. 

Fiction: 

George,  Jean  Craighead.  Who  Really 
Killed  Cock  Robin?  An  Ecological 
Mystery. 


In  making  presentations,  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  combine  media.  A  talk 
might  be  enhanced  with  visuals  on  an 
overhead  projector;  a  model  might  have 
alongside  it  a  cassette  carrying  an 
explanation;  pictures  might  have 
explanatory  captions. 
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ZOO  STUDY 

Student  might  assemble  information  on  new  zoos  that  provide  good 
living  conditions  for  animals.  Some  might  want  to  draw  plans  for,  or 
make  a  model  of  such  a  zoo.  The  plans  would  take  into  consideration 
the  environmental  conditions  necessary  for  the  animals. 

MAKING  POETIC  STATEMENTS 

Some  students  might  find  expression  of  their  concern  for  preservation 
of  animal  life  in  writing  poetry.  A  poetry  anthology  using  writing  of 
students  and  other  authors  might  be  illustrated  with  student’s 
drawings  or  photographs  from  magazines. 

MAGAZINE  SEARCH 

Have  students  find  and  bring  in  magazines  that  deal  with  wildlife. 
Some  of  these  will  be  directed  at  sportsmen,  others  at 
conservationists.  Comparing  the  messages  in  various  magazines  might 
prompt  critical  reading. 


ARCHEOLOGY 

Non-fiction: 

Aylesworth,  Thomas  G.  Mysteries  From 
the  Past:  Stories  of  Scientific  Detection. 

Baldwin,  Gordon  Cortis.  America's  Buried 
Past:  the  Story  of  North  American 
Archeology 

Boyd,  Mildred.  The  Silent  Cities: 
Civilizations  Lost  and  Found. 

Braidwood,  Robert  John.  Archeologists 
and  What  They  Do. 

Cottrell,  Leonard.  Digs  and  Diggers:  a 
Book  of  World  Archeology. 

Dougherty,  Charles  Michael.  The  Great 
Archeologists. 

Freeman,  Mae  Blacker.  Finding  Out  About 
the  Past. 

Lynch,  Valerie.  Exploring  the  Part. 

Yadin,  Yigael.  The  Story  of  Masada. 

Fiction: 

Leighton,  Margaret  Carver.  The  Other 
Island. 

MacGregor,  Ellen  and  Pantell,  Dora.  Miss 
Pickerell  Goes  on  a  Dig. 

Rolfe,  Sheila  Constance.  Amulets  and 
Arrowheads. 


frozen  in  time _ 

pages  74  and  75 

After  students  have  examined  the  spread,  they  might  raise  questions 
and  speculate  about  the  answers  to  these  questions.  Questions  might 
be  listed.  They  may  concern  the  person  in  the  picture,  the  posture, 
the  place,  etc.  Speculation  might  lead  to  suggesting  that  the  person 
on  page  74  has  been  buried  in  a  position  customary  to  a  particular 
people,  along  with  artifacts  associated  with  burial,  while  the  person  on 
page  75  has  been  buried  in  lava  during  volcanic  eruption  in  Pompei. 
Some  comment  might  be  prompted  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
archaeologist  exploring  sites  where  life  has  been  frozen  in  time. 

EXPLORING  “FROZEN  IN  TIME” 

Students  might  suggest  a  number  of  expressions  that  contain  the  idea 
of  frozen.  They  might  think  of  “frozen  on  the  spot”,  the  term 
“freeze”  used  in  movement  to  mean  “hold  a  pose”.  They  might 
explain  how  the  title  applies  to  the  pictures  on  the  spread.  Time  as  a 
destroyer  has  been  eliminated  because  of  some  environmental 
condition  so  that  a  representation  of  some  other  civilization  has  been 
kept  intact.  Some  students  might  know  of  ways  that  environmental 
changes  such  as  formations  and  movements  of  glaciers  have  buried 
examples  of  life  in  other  times. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  FINDS 

Groups  of  students  might  search  out  information  on  archaeology, 
beginning  perhaps  with  a  definition  of  the  word.  They  might  find  out 
about  some  famous  digs  such  as  those  at  Troy,  or  Pompeii,  as  well  as 
recent  work,  e.g.  at  Masada  and  current  archaeological  discoveries  of 
Indian  civilization.  Some  might  pursue  information  about  discoveries 
of  mammoths  and  other  creatures.  A  group  of  students  might 
specialize  in  finding  out  how  an  archaeologist  works.  They  might  find 
biographical  information  on  some  archaeologists. 

TWENTY-SIXTH  CENTURY  FINDS 

Students  might  imagine  archaeologists  of  the  twenty-sixth  century 
making  discoveries  about  our  times.  They  might  speculate  on  whether 
the  records  of  our  time  will  have  been  preserved  by  intention  or  by 
accident.  What  differences  in  the  technology  of  archaeology  might 
there  be  at  that  time?  Stories  might  be  written  as  if  they  were 
documentations  of  such  finds. 


Many  teachers  therefore  see  books  as 
information  banks,  but  do  not  ask  what 
kind  of  credit  system  a  child  needs  to 
build  up  in  order  to  draw  on  the  bank. 
There  are  circumstances  in  which  all  the 
promise  and  wealth  of  books  have  the 
very  opposite  effect  to  the  one  which 
teachers  hope  for.  Children  pick  up  the 
message  that  their  own  language  will  no 
longer  do,  that  the  language  of  books 
must  be  taken  over.  But  if  in  fact  they  are 
not  ready  to  make  their  own  impersonal 
language  of  reference  books  and 
information  books  of  all  sorts,  they  are 
caught  in  a  no-man’s-land — unable  to 
return  to  the  security  of  their  own  territory 
and  powerless  to  enter  the  new. 

Connie  and  Harold  Rosen 


what  lies  ahead? _ 

pages  76  and  77 

The  student’s  first  response  to  this  spread  might  be  to  see  that  the 
ibjects  pictured  have  a  common  feature — they  are  used  in  attempts  to 
oretell  the  future.  Students  might  know  of  instances  where  people 
mgage  in  having  their  palms,  cards,  or  teacups  read.  They  may  be 
amiliar  with  horoscopes.  They  might  discuss  to  what  extent  they  or 
heir  friends  take  reading  the  future  seriously.  Small  groups  might 
liscuss  questions  such  as: 

Vhy  do  people  want  to  know  what  lies  ahead?  How  far  ahead  do  they 
vant  to  learn  about? 

^re  there  special  times  when  people  are  most  interested  in  their 
utures? 

s  interest  in  the  future  a  modern  development  or  have  people  always 
een  curious  about  it? 

HARING  ANECDOTES 

ome  students  will  be  able  to  recall  anecdotes  that  have  become  part 
f  family  lore;  times  when  people  found  out  information  about  the 
iture;  times  when  predictions  seemed  to  come  true;  incidents  in 
hich  someone  altered  his  plans  because  of  a  prediction.  Some  of 
lese  anecdotes  can  become  the  basis  of  monologues  or  story  writing. 


Students  may  not  wish  to  tell  of  personal 
experiences  if  the  subject  matter  is  too 
revealing.  They  may,  however,  respond  in 
the  fictional  mode  if  they  are  presented 
with  a  list  of  story  titles  to  choose  from: 
“Out  of  the  Future” 

“Who  Believes  Tealeaves” 

“Second  Sight  Runs  in  the  Family” 


FOREKNOWLEDGE 
Boyd,  Mildred.  Man,  Myth  and  Magic. 
Cohen,  Daniel.  A  Natural  History  of 
Unnatural  Things. 

Cohen,  Daniel.  In  Search  of  Ghosts. 
Jennings,  Gary.  Black  Magic,  White  Magic. 
Jennings,  Gary.  The  Teenager's  Realistic 
Guide  to  Astrology. 

Kettlekamp,  Larry.  Sixth  Sense. 
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FOREKNOWLEDGE  OF  DISASTERS 
On  pages  46  and  47  in  Time  Travellers,  information  about 
premonitions  of  the  Titanic  disaster  raises  questions  about  whether  01 
not  some  people  possess  powers  of  foreknowledge,  and  whether  at 
some  times  most  people  seem  to  have  glimpses  of  future  events.  The 
ideas  generated  in  discussion  might  prompt  students  to  share 
anecdotes  and  write  stores  in  which  foreknowledge  is  a  key  element. 
Some  students  might  share  excerpts  from  books  that  include  this 
element.  Some  might  find  newspaper  clippings  that  are  related  to  the 
topic. 

COLLAGE 

Students  might  collect  other  examples  of  devices  that  are  used  to  give 
information  about  the  future  (e.g.  a  crystal  ball)  or  messages  in  some 
form  that  relate  predictions  (e.g.  fortune  cookies).  Pictures  of  such 
items  might  be  arranged  in  collages  similar  to  the  spread  on  pages  76 
and  77.  They  would  make  interesting  covers  for  collections  of  stories 
about  predictions. 


TOMMOROW’S  NEWSPAPER 

Some  students  might  want  to  use  the  suggestion  on  page  76  to 
develop  a  story,  cartoon  strip  or  play.  There  are  many  ways  of  varying 
the  idea:  tomorrow’s  newspaper  is  regularly  received  for  a  time,  then 
stops;  different  people  begin  to  get  tomorrow’s  newspaper;  a  person 
receives  only  one  issue  of  tomorrow’s  newspaper. 


READING  HOROSCOPES 

Students  might  compare  the  horoscopes  on  page  76  from  two 
different  papers  published  on  the  same  day.  They  might  consider  to 
what  extent  the  information  is  the  same  and  different.  They  might 
examine  the  common  elements  of  horoscopes.  They  tend  to  deal  with 
money,  careers,  love,  jealousy,  etc.  Have  students  examine  other 
horoscopes  that  are  available  to  them.  To  what  extent  do  they  take 
them  seriously?  Some  students  might  enjoy  writing  their  own 
“horoscope”  for  tomorrow,  then  checking  to  see  to  what  extent  it 
agrees  with  the  published  horoscope  or  with  events  that  happen. 

STORY  LINES  FROM  HOROSCOPES 

A  horoscope  item  might  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  story.  What 
happens  when  a  person  tries  to  do  what  the  horoscope  suggests? 
Combine  two  people  who  believe  their  horoscopes  and  who  act 
accordingly. 
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BRAINSTORMING  TITLES 

A  chart  of  titles  of  possible  stories,  plays,  television  play,  might  be 
generated.  Let  students  add  to  the  list  at  will  and  use  the  ideas  as 
starters. 


L 


Life  I  ii 


ine 

in  the  Cards 


on3 
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loudy  Crystal  Ball 
orrorscope 
ortune  CooKies 


5CIENTIFIC  PREDICTIONS 

lave  students  pool  information  on  various  kinds  of  scientific 
Predictions  and  how  they  are  made.  These  might  include  weather 
recasts,  stock  market  trends,  estimates  of  population  growth,  tables 
If  life  expectancy,  information  about  movements  of  comets,  etc. 
[tudents  might  locate  samples  of  these  and  discuss  their  reliability. 


HE  LANGUAGE  OF  PREDICTION 
|ome  students  may  enjoy  listing  recurrent  words  and  phrases  typical 
If  the  language  of  horoscope  writers  and  astrologers,  perhaps 
leginning  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  their 
Irigins.  They  could  also  examine  the  language  of  the  stock  exchange, 
If  weather  forecasting.  Lists  could  be  displayed  on  charts  or  as 
turals,  perhaps  with  illustration,  drawings,  photographs — or  as 
lordmobiles. 


5YCHIC? 

Pn  pages  50  to  56  of  Time  Travellers  a  situation  is  presented  in  which 
jo  writers  have  produced  identical  stories  at  different  points  in  time. 
|he  situation  might  lead  students  in  several  directions.  They  might 
rite  stories  that  explain  what  has  happened.  Their  stories  might 
[volve  the  present-day  writer  finding  out  about  how  he  is  connected 
the  other.  Or  the  consequences  of  the  event  might  be  explored. 
>me  students  could  try  working  out  a  flow  chart  of  events.  Flow 
larts  may  help  students  think  of  story  lines. 


timetable  for  the  future 

All  the  activities  suggested  need  not  be 
carried  out  by  all  students  in  the  class.  A 
variety  of  activities  should  be  going  on 
simultaneously.  Some  suggestions  may  be 
used  by  only  one  or  two  students. 

To  make  it  easier  for  students  to  work  on 
their  own,  directions  may  be  printed  on 
cards  and  given  to  them  to  use  as  they 
work.  These  cards  can  rotate  among  the 
members  of  a  group. 

pages  78  and  79 

Students  might  look  at  Arthur  Clarke’s  timetable  for  the  future  on 
page  79.  Which  events  have  already  taken  place.  Which  are  likely?  Is 
the  schedule  probable?  Will  events  come  in  the  order  suggested? 

FUTURE  STORIES 

Stories  set  in  a  future  time  might  be  developed.  Before  filling  out  the 
story,  the  authors  might  jot  down  some  facts  about  the  period  they 
are  using.  These  may  include  details  of  how  people  live,  where,  how 
they  travel,  what  technological  tools  they  have,  etc.  Plays  might  be 
developed  with  sound  effects,  futuristic  music.  Documentary 
productions  could  be  used  to  describe  imagined  events  of  the  future, 
e.g.  a  landing  on  Mars. 

BOOK  SEARCH 

Students  might  share  whatever  science  fiction  reading  they  are  doing. 
This  might  be  done  in  groups  in  which  students  present  their  book, 
read  excerpts,  or  recommend  the  story;  or  pairs  of  students  might 
talk  informally  about  their  reading.  A  Science  Fiction  Book  Club 
could  be  started  for  students  who  particularly  like  this  kind  of 
material.  The  club  members  should  work  out  ways  of  operating 
meetings,  sharing  and  comparing  what  they  read.  The  classic  writers 
such  as  Jules  Verne  and  H.G.  Wells  might  be  explored.  Some 
students  might  like  to  develop  a  timetable  for  the  future  out  of  their 
knowledge  of  Verne  or  Wells. 

SCIENCE  FICTION  WORD  SEARCH 

Science  fiction  writers  have  invented  new  words  or  new  uses  for 
words  already  in  existence,  e.g.  “time-warp”,  “hyper-drive”, 
“space-senility”.  Sci-fi  buffs  could  collect  examples  and  display  them. 
The  question  could  be  discussed:  “Why  have  such  words  been 
coined?” 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS 

Evidence  of  the  developments  in  science  can  be  found  in  almost  any 
daily  newspaper.  A  group  of  students  might  make  a  collection  of  such 
items.  Were  they  predictable?  Do  they  foreshadow  their 
developments? 

MOCK-UPS 

The  book,  How  2001  Was  Made,  might  interest  some  students  in  the 
idea  of  how  future  times  are  represented  on  television  and  film.  Some 
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might  experiment  with  model  building.  If  models  are  photographed 
the  products  might  be  used  as  illustrations  of  futuristic  stories. 

TIME  SAFARI,  INC. 

Time  Travellers  opens  with  an  extract  from  R  is  for  Rocket,  by  Ray 
Bradbury.  Students  are  invited  to  use  the  idea  of  a  time  safari  as  the 
jumping  off  point  for  a  television  show  or  series.  Page  3  suggests  that 
students  come  up  with  a  proposal  for  such  a  presentation.  These 
proposals  might  be  aimed  at  an  advertiser  who  would  sponser  the 
series,  or  at  executives  of  a  television  network  who  decide  on  the 
content.  Groups  of  students  might  develop  different  proposals.  The 
proposals  might  be  presented  with  sketches,  models,  and  other 
explanatory  material.  Students  should  realize  that  they  are  working  at 
a  stage  that  comes  before  script  writing,  acting,  etc.  Later  some  of  the 
proposals  might  be  extended  to  include  a  sample  of  a  script,  or  the 
enactment  of  an  episode  for  a  pilot  telecast. 


Iane  and  the  time  bender _ 

ages  80  to  89 

is  photograph-cartoon  story  should  be  read  by  students  in  its 
irety.  Time  might  be  allowed  for  students  to  share  their  responses 
h  others  in  the  class,  in  pairs,  small  groups,  or  class  discussion, 
ne  students  may  wish  to  enact  the  scene  in  the  museum,  before 
1  after  the  Time  Bender  had  its  effect. 

SCUSSING  IMPLICATIONS 

idents  might  discuss  the  questions  raised  in  the  final  sequence: 
id  the  whole  world  have  a  repeat  day?  Or  are  we  in  a  bend  in  time 
ile  everyone  else  is  in  the  present?” 

Students  might  be  encouraged  to  raise  other  questions  at  this 
int,  for  instance:  “Did  the  other  children  and  their  teacher  on  the 
iseum  outing  have  a  loss  of  memory,  so  that  they  relived  a  day 
hout  knowing  it?” 

ECULATING 

courage  students  to  speculate  about  the  possible  effects  of  the 
me  Bender.  To  allow  everyone  to  take  part,  have  students  discuss 
small  groups.  Their  ideas  may  then  be  shared  with  the  class.  This 
an  opportunity  to  test  their  speculative  hypotheses,  which  should  be 
le  to  withstand  probing  questions  by  others.  The  value  of  this 


you  don’b 
Suppose  no y 

bivone  b encteY* 
ba5  anyfcht'ng 
to  do  VAj'lth  ' 
Ifc? 
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activity  lies  not  in  “getting  it  right” — for  there  is  no  right  answer — 
but  in  practising  imaginative  speculation,  based  on  an  accurate 
reading  of  the  “data”  in  the  story,  and  all  the  logic  the  student  can 
muster. 

AND  THEN  WHAT  HAPPENED? 

Individuals  or  groups  might  continue  the  cartoon  story,  incorporatin 
an  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  the  repeat  day  and  perhaps  taking 
Jane  and  her  friends  into  further  adventures.  Some  versions  may  be 
written  as  stories,  others  as  enactments.  Some  may  wish  to  complete 
the  cartoon,  using  their  own  photographs,  or  drawing  the  original 
characters. 

FURTHER  ADVENTURES 

If  students  decide  to  engage  Jane  and  friends  in  further  adventures 
they  should  first  consider  the  questions  on  page  89: 

•  What  if  Jane  and  her  friends  were  able  to  bend  time  again? 

•  What  might  happen  if  they  moved  further  back  into  their  own  past? 

•  What  if  Jane  and  her  friends  could  bend  into  the  future? 

•  How  far  forward  might  they  travel?  What  might  happen? 

Students  may  wish  to  respond  to  the  final  question,  “What  if  you  hac 
a  Time  Bender?”,  by  creating  an  adventure  involving  themselves  and 
their  classroom  friends.  Students  could  be  made  aware  of  a  wide 
variety  of  ways  in  which  to  tell  the  story — in  writing,  perhaps  with 
illustration,  as  a  comic  strip,  a  radio  play,  as  an  enacted  TV  serial,  as 
a  play  for  actors  or  puppets. 

MAKING  A  TIME  BENDER 

Students  may  with  to  make  drawings  or  models  of  the  Time  Bender, 
which  might  then  be  used  as  props  in  enactments.  Models,  diagrams, 
plans,  explanations  could  be  displayed  in  answer  to  the  question: 
“What  might  a  Time  Twister,  a  Time  Stretcher,  a  Time  Shrinker,  a 
Time  Leaper  be  like?”  Each  of  these  inventions  might  prompt  furthe 
fantasy. 

TIME  MACHINES 

H.G.  Well’s  famous  story,  The  Time  Machine,  is  excerpted  in  Time 
Travellers,  pages  34  and  35.  Students  involved  in  designing  Time 
Benders  and  other  time  travel  devices  might  enjoy  reading  the 
excerpt. 

“The  Elevator  Misbehaves”  (pages  36  to  39)  describes  how  an 
elevator  in  an  apartment  building  one  day  serves  as  a  time  machine 
when  it  carries  a  young  girl  back  into  the  past. 
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designed  for  the  future? _ 

pages  90  and  91 

rhis  spread  is  designed  to  prompt  students  to  appreciate  Leonardo 
Oa  Vinci’s  extraordinary  ability  to  think  ahead  of  his  time.  Let 
;tudents  examine  the  drawings  and  models.  They  will  probably  see 
hat  the  photographs  on  page  91  are  working  models  of  Leonardo’s 
ketched  designs  on  page  90.  Someone  may  recognize  Leonardo’s 
elf-portrait.  Students  could  respond  to  these  questions  in  group 
liscussion: 

Vould  any  of  these  models  work? 

Vhy  do  they  think  he  designed  them? 

Vould  he  have  been  able  to  make  machines  to  these  designs? 


ESOURCE  PEOPLE  ON  LEONARDO 

Volunteer  students  might  become  resource  people  on  Leonardo, 
hey  could  decide  for  themselves  on  what  aspects  of  his  life  they 
ould  like  to  research.  They  might  collect  questions  asked  by 
embers  of  the  class.  They  could  collect  and  display  books  about 
eonardo.  A  group  of  volunteers  might  present  findings  by  informal 
anel  discussion,  more  formal  reports,  by  displays,  tapes,  enactments. 


Ieonardo  visits  the  classroom 

>ne  of  the  resource  team  might  impersonate  Leonardo,  and  answer 
lestions  about  his  life  and  times. 


1NDING  OUT  ABOUT  MODERN  INVENTORS  AND  THEIR 
JVENTIONS 

>me  students  may  wish  to  answer  the  questions  posed  on  page  91: 
I'hen  were  automobiles  first  used? 

[hen  was  the  helicopter  gun  used? 

[hen  was  the  machine  gune  first  used? 

Ithers  may  like  to  find  out  about  the  achievements  of  modern 
Iventors  such  as  Edison,  Bell,  the  Wright  Brothers.  Opportunity 
lould  be  given  for  the  fruits  of  this  investigation  to  be  shared  with 
jhers,  in  informal  discussions,  by  reports,  displays,  film  strips.  The 
llowing  question  might  be  posed  for  general  discussion:  “Why  was 
[not  possible  to  have  inventions  such  as  these  four  hundred  years 
|o?”  Students  may  see  that  such  machines  depend  on  the  availability 
power,  of  special  metal  alloys,  of  technological  know-how  in  allied 
|lds  of  endeavour.  Leonardo  laboured  alone,  without  adequate 
trees  of  power  or  materials. 


There  is  also  a  common  disease  very 
prevalent  in  schools  at  the  moment,  called 
“topic-work”.  It  involves  the  children 
choosing  a  topic,  finding  factual 
information  relevant  to  it,  and  usually 
making  a  “book”  about  it.  .  .  .  About  one 
child  in  ten  finds  a  topic  in  which  he  is 
genuinely  interested,  and  the  work  is 
consequently  valid  and  often  of  good 
quality;  the  other  nine  children  choose  a 
topic  at  random  in  an  attempt  to  oblige 
the  teacher  and  avoid  trouble,  and  the 
result  is  an  appalling  waste  of  everybody’s 
precious  time. 

Sybil  Marshall 

FIREARMS 

Colby,  Carroll  Burleigh.  Musket  to  M14: 
Pistols,  Rifles  and  Machine  Guns 
through  the  years. 

Ellacot,  S.E.  Guns. 

Robbin,  Irving.  Guns. 


FLYING  MACHINES 
Bendick,  Jeanne.  The  First  Book  of 
Airplanes. 

Blandford,  Edmund.  Flight. 

Blandford,  Edmund.  The  True  Book  of 
Flight. 

Hyde,  Margaret  Oldroyd.  Flight  Today  and 
Tomorrow. 

McFarland,  Kenton  D.  Airplanes:  How 
They  Work. 

Victor,  Edward.  Airplane. 
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A  LEONARDO  DIARY 

Some  students  may  enjoy  writing  a  diary  account  of  Leonardo’s 
inspection  of  modern  inventions  such  as  these:  electric  dryer, 
refrigerator,  tractor,  lawnmower,  crane.  What  thoughts  might  go 
through  his  mind? 

was  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  a  traveller  it 
time? _ 

pages  92  and  93 

This  spread  encourages  speculation  and  imagination  in  response  to  g 
“what-if  ’  situation.  The  spread  reproduces  seven  Da  Vinci  sketches: 
tank,  paddle  ship,  automated  drum,  live  preserver,  helicopter, 
projector,  dredger.  Each  is  named  on  the  acknowledgements  page  in 
Timescope  (page  96).  Students  might  be  encouraged  to  look  for  them 
there  and  to  identify  the  sketches. 

WHAT  IF? 

The  question  on  the  spread  asks:  “What  if  the  drawings  Da  Vinci 
made  were  copies  of  inventions  he  saw  when  he  visited  the  future?” 
To  those  reproduced  on  the  spread  students  could  add  others 
discovered  during  the  activities  of  the  Leonardo  resource  people.  In 
groups,  students  could  discuss  the  questions  on  the  page.  Ideas  aboi 
his  means  of  travel,  which  periods  of  time  he  visited,  how  he  may 
have  kept  his  identity  secret,  could  be  shared  with  the  whole  class. 

STORY  OR  PLAY 

This  discussion  will  be  useful  preparation  for  stories  or  plays,  made 
up  by  groups  or  individuals.  Plots  might  centre  on  one  of  the  objects 
shown  on  the  page,  or  on  another  Da  Vinci  sketch.  Or  they  might 
concentrate  on  creating  a  particular  time  and  place  for  Leonardo  to 
visit.  It  could  be  real  or  imaginary,  past,  present,  or  future.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  select  whatever  form  they  wish — written, 
comic  strip,  enactment,  puppets. 

BECOME  A  TIME  TRAVELLER 

On  pages  6  to  9  of  Time  Travellers,  stills  from  movies  set  in  different 
historical  periods  are  shown.  Students  are  prompted  to  travel 
imaginatively  in  time  back  to  one  of  these  periods  (or  another  that 
they  know  about).  They  are  given  pictures  of  a  number  of  objects 
they  may  choose  to  take  with  them.  Some  students  might  develop 
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stories  in  which  they  travel  back  in  time,  use  a  particular  object,  and 
change  the  course  of  history.  An  extension  of  this  activity  could  be 
developed  dramatically.  A  historical  scene  is  set.  The  time  traveller 
arrives  carrying  the  modern  device — Polaroid  camera,  matches,  tool 
kit.  The  course  of  events  is  worked  out  dramatically  from  that  point. 


INVENT  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

some  students  may  enjoy  designing  machines  of  the  future,  perhaps 
ising  materials  and  sources  of  power  at  present  unknown  to  us.  They 
nay  wish  to  invite  people  from  the  twentieth  century  to  visit  the 
uture  as  a  device  for  explaining  how  these  machines  work.  Models  or 
drawings  of  these  machines  might  be  displayed.  They  could  prompt 
urther  story  making. 


IOW  THEY  WORK 

ome  students  may  like  to  explain,  by  means  of  diagrams, 
istructions,  talk  or  writing,  how  present  day  machines  work,  e.g.  a 
ar  engine,  a  camera,  a  bicycle,  a  clockwork  toy,  a  transistor,  a  stereo 
ecord  player,  a  crystal  radio,  a  battery,  a  thermometer.  Explanations 
lould  be  shared  with  others,  a  friend,  a  small  group,  a  large  group, 
udience  feedback  will  indicated  to  what  extent  the  explanation  has 
een  lucid  and  logical. 


IME  TRAVEL  READINGS 

eadings  of  excerpts  from  Time  Travellers  would  be  appropriate  at  this 
me.  Some  students  may  wish  to  carry  out  a  story  search  for  books 
aout  time  travel.  These  could  be  displayed  in  the  classroom  and 
ccerpts  read  aloud  to  those  interested.  The  following  question  might 
?  discussed:  “How  do  writers  move  their  characters  backwards  and 
rwards  in  time?”  Various  means  used  could  be  reported  to  the 
ass,  and  a  list  made.  Relevant  passages  from  the  books  in  question 
mid  be  read  aloud. 

The  list  of  book  titles  on  pages  32  and  33  in  Time  Travellers  is  not 
haustive.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  add  to  the  list, 
formal  discussion  about  a  book  read  and  enjoyed  often  prompts 
hers  to  read  it. 

A  display  could  be  arranged  in  the  classroom  and  excerpts  read 
aud.  The  following  question  might  be  followed  up  by  interested 
jdents:  “In  what  ways  do  writers  move  their  characters  backwards 
d  forwards  in  time?”  Various  means  used  could  be  listed  and 
plained.  Relevant  excerpts  could  be  read  aloud  or  illustrated. 


! 
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CATWEAZLE 

In  Time  Travellers  (pages  20  to  29)  students  can  read  about  Catweazle 
a  frightened  medieval  sorcerer  whose  desperately-uttered  spell 
transports  him  to  the  present  day.  His  comic  adventures  are  likely  to 
be  enjoyed  by  most  students.  Some  may  want  to  pursue  the  story 
suggestions  presented,  e.g.  “What  might  happen  when  Catweazle  firs* 
sees  a  vacuum  cleaner?  a  can  opener?  a  felt-tipped  pen?” 

but .  .  .  what  if  someone  from  the 
future  were  here  now? _ 

pages  94  and  95 

The  photograph  on  this  spread  has  been  left  deliberately  vague  as  th 
target  for  a  wide  variety  of  imaginative  projections.  It  may  be  male  o 
female.  It  could  be  a  human  time  traveller  in  our  midst,  or  some 
creature  from  an  outer-space  future  in  human  guise.  First  let  student 
respond  freely  to  the  photograph,  discussing  it  with  a  friend,  or  in 
small  groups,  sharing  ideas  with  the  class.  They  might  be  asked:  “Is 
this  person  a  time  traveller  from  the  future?  Who  else  might  it  be? 
Can  you  give  him  or  her  an  identity?  Can  you  account  for  his  or  her 
actions,  situation,  intentions?  Is  there  a  story  here?” 

ARE  YOU  A  TRAVELLER  FROM  THE  FUTURE? 

Alternatively,  students  could  be  asked  to  imagine  that  each  is  a 
traveller  from  the  future.  In  group  discussion  they  might  respond  to 
questions  such  as: 

•  How  long  have  you  been  here? 

•  Why  are  you  here? 

•  How  did  you  travel  through  time? 

•  Why  did  you  choose  this  time  and  place? 

•  Was  it  intent  or  accident? 

•  Where  have  you  come  from? 

•  What  difficulties  have  you  experienced?  What  adjustments  have  you 
had  to  make? 

•  Have  you  been  successful  in  remaining  undetected  by  the  people  yot 
live  and  work  with? 

Group  discussion  of  this  sort  is  a  helpful  preliminary  to  individual  or 
group  story  writing.  Students  may  wish  to  write  stories,  keep  journal1 
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nake  taped  reports  to  carry  back  with  them,  write  biographies,  keep 

totes,  prepare  speeches  to  be  delivered  when  they  return  home.  Story 

itles  might  be  displayed  as  a  further  stimulus: 

ife  Begins  in  the  Past 

Accidental  Touchdown 

lere  and  Now  and  Now  and  Then 

’erfect  Future 

ume  Travel  Tours  Inc. 

ome  students  may  wish  to  imagine  that  they,  as  a  group,  travel  back 
i  time  and,  on  their  return,  make  a  group  account  of  their 
dventures. 


HOTO  VISITORS 

tudents  may  wish  to  collect  magazine  and  newspaper  photographs 
epicting  groups  of  people.  One  person  in  each  photograph  could  be 
rcled  as  a  visitor  from  the  future.  A  display  could  be  arranged  as 
imulus  for  further  creative  work. 
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analysis  of  contents 
of  Timescope 

An  analysis  indicating  the  component  processes  in  language  and 
thought,  and  suggested  audience  involvement. 
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PROCESSES  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  THOUGHT 

These  processes  have  been  grouped  under  the  following  headings: 

•  Observing 

•  Discussing 

•  Listening 

•  Reading 

•  Imagining 

•  Representing  (Oral) 

•  Representing  (Written) 

•  Representing  (Other  Media) 

•  Special  Language  Study 

•  Inquiry 

Under  each  heading,  component  processes  are  listed  along  with 
comments  about  audience  involvement.  Observing,  Listening,  Reading 
and  Inquiry  form  the  major  group  of  input  experiences.  Observing 
includes  activities  in  which  students  examine,  interpret,  make 
responses  to  the  visual  stimuli  in  Tirnescope.  The  classification  does  not 
include  the  total  range  of  observational  experiences  generated  by  the 
program.  On  many  occasions  students  are  asked  to  observe  the  world 
around  them  as  the  source  of  stimulus  for  thought  and  language.  A 
continuous  emphasis  is  placed  on  observing  products — mime,  models, 
displays,  photographs  that  are  presented  in  audience  situations. 
Listening  is  not  identified  except  when  an  activity  is  featured.  Most 
listening  is  treated  in  the  audience  column  as  students  listen  to  each 
other’s  productions,  oral  reading,  taped  material,  discussions, 
presentations.  Reading  appears  in  the  analysis  only  in  connection  with 
the  Timebooks,  and  some  suggested  fiction  and  reference  material.  The 
program  directs  students  to  reading  through  many  activities  but  each 
of  these  has  not  been  presented.  Imagining  is  elaborated  because  of 
the  importance  and  range  of  the  activity.  Discussing  identifies 
interactions,  social,  regulatory,  collaborative  and  problem  solving,  in 
which  an  interchange  among  participants  occurs  in  building  ideas  and 
raising  new  questions.  Representing  (Oral)  includes  such  acts  as 
storytelling,  reporting,  spontaneous  dramatizations.  In  such  activities 
oral  language  is  not  a  means  to  an  end,  but  an  artifact  itself. 
Representing  (Written)  takes  in  all  forms  such  as  stories,  poems, 
diaries,  journals,  plays,  lists,  charts,  advertisements.  Representing 
(Other  Media)  includes  non-verbal  means  such  as  mime,  sound 
effects,  painting,  collage,  sculpture  and  model  building.  Under  the 
heading  Special  Language  Study  are  listed  some  of  the  processes 
children  acquire  in  handling  conventions  of  form,  mechanics, 
techniques  of  editing  and  polishing  products,  vocabulary  building  and 
study  of  the  effects  of  language  in  use.  Inquiry  highlights  techniques 
for  searching  out  information  through  interviews,  experiments, 
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surveys,  etc.  Occasionally  other  headings  have  been  given  a  major 
designation,  e.g.  Classifying,  where  a  cluster  of  activities  provides 
considerable  emphasis  on  the  process. 

AUDIENCE 

Much  of  the  child’s  reading  and  listening  will  occur  when  he  receives, 
as  audience,  the  work  of  other  pupils.  This  kind  of  reading  and 
listening  has  been  shown  under  Audience. 

By  audience  we  mean  the  person  or  persons  receiving  the  child’s 
communication — his  talk,  his  representations.  Audiences  may  be  small 
or  large,  intimate  or  public,  formal  or  informal,  immediate  or  remote. 
By  providing  a  reaction  (feedback),  an  audience  sanctions  discussion, 
helps  the  child  shape  his  representations  in  language  to  become,  over 
time,  more  appropriate  in  dialect  and  register  for  the  situations  in 
which  they  are  to  be  received. 

The  term  “working  stage”  discussion,  or  “working  stage”  audience, 
connotes  collaborative  effort  in  the  development  of  a  representation. 

It  is  characterized  by  informal  talk,  whereby  children  test,  evaluate, 
organize,  suggest,  plan,  argue,  contend,  cooperate,  and  so  on.  The 
result  of  this  work  may  or  may  not  be  presented  to  another  audience. 
The  group  may  regard  the  work  among  its  own  membership  as  a 
sufficient  experience;  for  example,  children  have  worked  out 
movement  to  express  fear;  they  regard  their  work  as  complete  and  do 
not  wish  to  present  the  product  to  a  final  stage  audience. 

Interactions  with  a  final  stage  audience  tend  to  be  more  formalized. 
Products  have  been  edited,  polished,  rehearsed.  Presentations  may  be 
live  or  recorded  in  writing,  print,  photographs,  movies,  audio  or 
video  tapes. 

The  diagrams  on  the  next  page  illustrate  the  interactions. 
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Interaction  with  a  working  stage  audience 

Each  child  in  a  group  presents  ideas  and  receives  continuous  feedba 
usually  in  informal  language. 


Feedback  is  shan 
continuously  to 
reshape  ideas  or 
products. 


Interaction  with  a  final  stage  audience 

Child  (or  group)  presents  and  receives  feedback  from  an  audience. 
Language  may  have  more  formal  qualities  than  in  working  stage 
situation. 


Audience  fram 
feedback  to 
specific 
presenters. 


processes 

activities 

audience 

theme,  title,  endpapers 

guide  pp.  16-18 

Observing 

inferring  meanings  and  feelings 
from  examination  of  endpaper 
design 

)iscussing 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

expressing  feelings  about  endpapers 
responding  to  questions:  “What  does 
“Timescope”  mean?  Could  it 
have  more  than  one  meaning?” 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class 

expressing  expectations  for  the  book, 
Timescope 

responding  to  question:  “What  is 
time?” 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 

magining 

expressing  associations  with 
endpapers  with  the  word  “time” 
shaping  these  into  chants,  poems 
creating  unusual  definitions  of 
time 

creating  unusual  definitions  from 
different  view  points,  e.g.  that  of 
an  old  person,  a  boxer 

small  groups  provide  feedback 

working  stage  audience 
small  groups  provide  feedback 

lepresenting 

Oral) 

performing  chants  to  others 
making  a  sound  collage  about  time 
— of  definitions,  words,  phrases, 
chants,  poems 

experimenting  to  get  various  effects 
in  the  tape 

working  stage  audience 
working  stage  audience 

working  stage  audience;  polished 
products  may  be  presented  to 
larger  audiences;  tape  is  available 
for  audiences  beyond  classroom 

Representing 

(Written) 


listing  words,  expressions 
containing  the  word  “scope” 
listing  words,  expressions 
associated  with  “time” 


a  class  list  may  be  displayed 


collecting  proverbs  about  time 

writing  stories  based  on  proverbs 
or  cartoons  about  time 

these  are  read  aloud,  displayed: 
discussed 

authors  read  their  work  aloud  i 
small  or  larger  groups,  leave  it 
on  display 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

creating  word  shapes  about  time 
creating  sound  effect 
accompaniments  to  chants 
developing  mime  to  accompany 
chants 

illustrating  proverbs  about  time, 
e.g.  in  cartoons 

displayed  and  commented  on 
working  stage  audience 

these  are  displayed  and  discusse  i 
for  appropriateness,  etc. 

making  a  sound  collage  about  time, 
using  clocks  ticking,  feet 
marching,  etc. 

working  stage  audience 

has  there  always  been  time? 

text  pp.  2-3/guide  pp.  18-20 

Observing 

identifying  elements  that  make  up 
the  visual 

inferring  relationships  between  sun, 
earth,  and  moon 
discovering  links  between  these 
bodies  and  man’s  concept  of  time 

observing  is  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously,  revealing 
initial  response 

responding  to  questions:  “Has  there 
always  been  time?  Did  time  exist 
before  people?” 

in  pairs,  small  groups,  class 
groups 

in  pairs,  small  groups,  class 
groups 
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Listening 

enjoying  reading  by  teacher  of  “A 
Story  by  Kingmik”,  excerpts  from 
The  God  Beneath  the  Sea,  and 
poems,  “who  knows  if  the 
moon’s”  and  “Orbiter  5”,  from 
Time-Go- Round 

listening  as  an  attentive  audience, 
benefiting  from  good  model  of 
oral  reading 

Reading 

reading  poems  in  Time-Go-Round 
and  some  or  all  of  The  God 

Beneath  the  Sea 

sharing  response  to  reading  with 
others 

Imagining 

identifying  with  early  people’s 
feelings  and  attitudes  to  sun, 
moon,  light  and  dark 

small  group  discussion 

Representing 

(Oral) 

expressing  feelings  of  early  people 
in  enactments 

working  stage  audience; 
performing  for  audience  beyond 
the  group 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  poems,  stories  or  myths 
expressive  of  these  feelings 

reading  aloud  by  authors  to  small 
or  larger  groups;  products  may 
be  displayed  for  others  to  read 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

expressing  feelings  by  movement 
creating  or  selecting  musical 
accompaniment 

working  stage  audience 
performing  for  audience  beyond 
the  group 

animal  time 

text  pp.  4-5/guide  pp.  20-22 


Observing 


Discussing 


identifying  effects  of  seasons  on 
creatures,  vegetation 
companng  visual  form  of  prose 
and  free  verse 


commenting  spontaneously  as  initial 
response 

companng  prose  free  verse  forms 
discussing  found  poems  of  own 
selection 

responding  to:  “What  does  this 
spread  tell  you  about  the  passage 
of  time?” 


small  group  or  class  discussion 

small  group  or  class  discussion 

small  group  discussion,  ideas 
shared  with  class 
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Reading 

reading  excerpt  in  Time-Go-Round 

sharing  response  with  friend  or 

about  animals,  e.g.,  from  The 
Incredible  Journey 

small  group 

reading  poetry  and  prose 

sharing  response  with  friend  or 

descriptive  of  the  seasons 
referring  to  material  in  resource 
centre  as 
part  of  inquiry 

small  group 

Imagining 

associating  words  with  seasons 

sharing  words  in  small  groups 

inventing  a  fifth  season  of  the  year 
creating  myths  for  it 

working  stage  audience 

shaping  words  into  forms:  chants, 
found  poems 

working  stage  audience 

Representing 

performing  chants  made  from  word 

presenting  to  larger  group 

(Oral) 

associations 

experimenting  to  obtain  special 
effects  in  chants 

working  stage  audience 

Representing 

listing  words  associated  with 

a  class  chart  prepared 

(Written) 

seasons 

writing  myths  of  fifth  season 

writing  poems,  stories,  descriptions 
about  the  seasons 

listening  to  oral  readings  or 
reading  displayed  myths; 
providing  feedback 

compiling  a  seasonal  “Now”  book 

“Now”  book  accessible  to 
individuals  in  and  beyond  class 

Representing 

creating  music  to  accompany  chants 

working  stage  audience 

(Other  Media) 

collecting  and  assembling 

as  composers  try  out  ideas 

photographs  and  articles  from 

displayed,  discussed;  may  promp 

magazines  and  newspapers  for 
the  “Now”  display 

illustrating  seasons  by  sketching, 
painting,  collages 

further  creativity 

Special  Language 

comparing  the  forms  of  found 

group  talk  is  used  to 

Study 

poem  and  prose  versions 

collaboratively  investigate  the 
characteristics  of  the  two 
versions,  to  experiment,  share 
responses,  prepare  and  present 
readings  to  wider  audience 
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nquiry 


noting  the  effect  obtained  by 
arrangement  in  lines  of  free  verse 
experimenting  with  line 
arrangements 

selecting  suitable  prose  passages 
and  converting  them  into  found 
poems 

reading  found  poems  aloud, 
displaying  them,  discussing  them 
becoming  familiar  with  strange  or 
difficult  key  words,  e.g.  “diurnal”, 
“lunar” 

examining  dictionary  definitions, 
especially  sample  sentences 
finding  out  origins,  e.g.  luna  (Latin) 
moon 

attempting  words  in  sentences  of  own 
devising 

reporting  aural  or  visual 
encounters  with  words 
searching  for  related  words,  e.g. 
“lunatic” 

finding  out  how  animals  are 
influenced  by  seasons,  by  diurnal 
and  lunar  cycles 

selecting  areas  of  subject  for 
inquiry 

framing  guideline  questions 
referring  to  material  in  resource 
centre  devising  means  of  sharing 
findings  with  others 


group  talk  is  used  collaboratively 
to  weigh  dictionary  definitions, 
discuss  contexts  and  report 
subsequent  examples 


group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select  a 
way  to  present  findings  to  others, 
answer  questions  from  audience 


)bserving 

iiscussing 


you  are  a  clock _ 

text  pp.  6-7/guide  pp.  22-23 

inferring  ideas  and  feelings  from  small  groups 

clockwork  figure 

commenting  spontaneously,  revealing  small  groups 
initial  response 
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responding  to  questions  on  spread: 
“What  times  does  your  body  tell? 
Does  your  internal  clock  keep 
pace  with  measured  time?  Do  you 
ever  run  fast?  slow  down?” 

small  groups 

‘ 

Reading 

referring  to  material  in  resource 
centre  as  part  of  inquiry 

Imagining 

brainstorming  story  titles  by  free 
association 

small  groups;  titles  displayed 

■  ""j 

Representing 

(Oral) 

telling  anecdotes,  personal 
experiences  concerning  bodily 
peaks  and  lows 

shared  in  small  groups,  perhaps 
relayed  to  class 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  descriptions,  personal 
accounts,  anecdotes,  stories, 
poems,  about  bodily  peaks  and 
lows 

writing  stories  in  response  to  story 
titles 

products  are  read  aloud, 
displayed,  compiled  in  book 
accessible  to  students  in  and 
beyond  classroom 

Special  Language 

Study 

listing  words  and  phrases 
encountered  in  work  on  topic, 
e.g.  biorhythms,  time-zones, 
sluggishness 

a  class  list  compiled  from 
personal  lists  and  displayed 

Inquiry 

finding  out  about  bioclocks  in 
humans  and  animals 
finding  out  about  effect  on 
travellers  on  long  distance  flight 

framing  questions 

referring  to  materials  in  resource 
centre 

interviewing  travellers,  experts 
presenting  findings  to  class 

small  groups  use  talk  to  plan, 
share  findings 

present  reports  using  variety  of 
media 

_ how  seasonal  are  you? 

text  pp.  8-9/guide  pp.  23-25 

Observing  inferring  story  from  cartoon, 

page  9 
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commenting  spontaneously  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions,  e.g.  “How 
seasonal  are  you?  How  do 
various  animals,  and  humans 
cope  with  temperature?” 

referring  to  resource  centre,  as  part  of 
inquiry 

reading  “Surprising  Discoveries 
About  Hibernation”  in 
Time-Go-Round 
reading  Rip  Van  Winkle 

creating  stones  in  response  to  zany 
“what-if”  situations 

recounting  experiences,  anecdotes,  in 
response  to  question,  “How 
seasonal  are  you?” 
enacting  story  on  p.  9  (Guide) 

improvising  All  in  One  Family 

writing  anecdotes,  stories,  comic  strips, 
cartoon  story,  in  response  to 
suggestion  on  p.  8,  or  All  in  One 
Family  (Guide),  or  “Suspended 
Animation  Pill”  in  Time-Go-Round 

creating  puppets  for  All  in  One 
Family 

miming  in  response  to  spread 
illustrating  cartoon,  comic  strips 

listing  words  and  phrases 

encountered  in  inquiry 

finding  out  how  creatures  cope 
with  temperature  changes 

framing  questions  to  guide  inquiry 
referring  to  resource  centre 
synthesising  data  from  a  number  of 
sources 

presenting  findings  to  class 


small  groups 

small  groups;  ideas  shared  with 
class 


ideas  and  responses  discussed  in 
small  groups  or  with  class 
discussing  story  with  others 


shared  in  small  groups,  perhaps 
relayed  to  class 

enjoying  enactments  in  working 
groups  or  larger  audiences 

listening  to  or  reading  written 
products,  offering  comments 


working  stage  as  mimes,  puppets 
are  rehearsed 
enjoying  presentations 

class  list  compiled  from  personal 
lists  and  displayed 

small  groups  use  talk  to  plan, 
sharing  findings,  make 
presentations 


there  comes  a  time _ 

text  pp.  10-11 /guide  pp.  25-27 


Observing 


Discussing 


Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


inferring  activities,  feelings  in 
photographs  from  visual  clues 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in  Guide  on 
celebrations,  e.g.  “When  does  it 
occur?  What  happens?” 
discussing  symbolism  of  feasting 
and  fasting  and  questions  in 
Guide 

comparing  and  contrasting  various 
celebrations 

telling  of  personal  experiences  at 

celebrations 

enacting  a  celebration 

taping  anecdotes,  personal 

reminiscences,  personal 

experiences 

writing  personal  experiences, 
anecdotes,  stories,  poems 
concerning  celebrations 
writing  script  for  documentary 
listing  celebrations 
making  a  calendar  of  celebrations, 
using  a  classificatory  grid 
making  a  classroom  calendar  of 
celebrations  observed  by 
members  of  the  class 

representing  aspects  of 
celebrations,  festivals,  ceremonies 
— by  means  of  collage,  painting, 
photography,  displays  of  objects, 
music,  movement,  murals 

listing  names  of  unfamiliar 
festivals,  celebrations 


small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas  m 
be  shared  with  class 


shared  in  small  groups,  or  with 
class 

enactments  viewed,  enjoyed 
listening  to  tapes 


listening  to  or  reading  written 
products;  these  may  be  displaye 


viewing  various  forms  of 
representation  individually,  in 
groups  or  with  the  class 


lists  displayed  on  charts 
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tape  recordings  of  shared  experiences 
may  foster  increasing  awareness 
of  characteristics  of  one’s  own 
speech,  or  oral  language  in 
general,  e.g.  use  of  fillers  such  as 
“you  know”,  “well”,  “anyway” 

small  group  discussion 

Inquiry 

finding  out  about  unfamiliar 
celebrations 

devising  guideline  questions 
presenting  findings  in  variety  of 
ways,  e.g.  enactments, 
documentary,  filmstrips  with 
commentary 

groups  use  talk  to  plan  inquiry, 
share  findings,  plan  mode  of 
presentation 

yearafteryearafteryear 

text  pp.  12-13/guide  p.  27 

Observing 

using  visual  clues  to  appreciate 
cartoon  story 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

small  group  discussion 

Reading 

reading  material  from  resource 
centre  and  Tick-Talk  as  part  of 
inquiry 

reading  bpNichol’s  poster 
calendar  in  Tick  Talk 

sharing  responses  to  unusual 
form 

Imagining 

inventing  absurd  explanations  for 
development  of  the  calendar 
creating  memory-aiding  rhymes 

working  stage  audience 

Representing 

(Oral) 

presenting  findings  from  inquiry  by 
talks,  enactments 
performing  bpNichol’s  poster 
calendar 

reciting  memory-aiding  rhymes 

receiving  presentations, 
commenting 

working  stage  audience  as 
experimentation  proceeds; 
performance  for  others 
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Representing 

(Written) 

writing  absurd  explanations  of 
development  of  calendar 

writing  out  memory-aiding  rhymes 

listening  to  or  reading 
explanations,  rhymes,  discussioi! 
of  these 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

illustrating  cartoon  stories 
preparing  charts  for  presentation  of 
findings 

these  are  displayed 
these  are  displayed 

Special  Language 

Study 

names  of  gods  and  others  who  are 
commemorated  in  days  and 
months  are  listed  with  brief 
explanatory  notes 

lists  and  notes  displayed 

Inquiry 

finding  out  how  days  of  week  and 
the  months  of  year  got  their 
names 

talk  used  to  plan,  share  findings 
make  presentations 

referring  to  resource  centre 
presenting  findings  to  class 

would  this  calendar  work? 

text  pp.  14-15/guide  pp.  28-29 

Observing 

comparing  World  calendar  with 
Gregorian  calendar 

small  groups 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously  as  initial 
response 

discussing  features  of  a  World 
calendar 

raising  questions  about 
complications,  e.g.  “What 
happens  to  movable  holidays?” 
considering  who  might  support  or 
oppose  World  calendar 

small  group  discussion 

small  groups  report  to  class; 
ideas  are  summarized  on  chart 

small  groups  report  to  class, 
ideas  are  summarized  on  chart 

Imagining 

brainstorming  ways  to  celebrate 
Worlds  Day,  Leap  Year  Day 

Representing 

(Oral) 

enacting  interviews  with  bankers, 
pilots,  calendar  printers,  etc. 
presenting  mock  TV,  radio 
programs  on  Worlds  Day 

working  stage  audience 

working  stage  audience; 
presentations  to  class 
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Representing 

(Written) 

writing  news  stories,  headlines, 
about  Worlds  Day,  Leap  Year 

Day 

writing  descriptions  of  ways  Worlds 
Day  and  Leap  Year  Day  might  be 
celebrated 

reading,  listening  to  written 
products;  they  may  be  compiled 
in  book  for  more  remote 
audiences 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

making  visual  or  sound  collages 
about  the  two  holidays 
photographing  holiday  scenes 

it’s  about  time 

text  pp.  16-17/guide  pp.  29-30 

Observing 

identifying  the  time-measuring 
devices 

noting  the  ways  in  which  they 
measure  movement 
comparing  and  contrasting  the 
devices 

noting  implications  of  Father  Time 
cartoon  in  Tick  Talk 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
reported  to  class 

Discussing 

Reading 

commenting  spontaneously  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions:  “Choose  a 
device  to  bring  into  the  present. 
Can  you  persuade  others  to 
adopt  it?” 

referring  to  resource  materials  as 
part  of  inquiry 

small  group  discussion 

Imagining 

inventing  ways  to  modernize  the 
devices 

creating  promotional  campaigns 
brainstorming  consequences  of  the 
campaigns 

thinking  up  titles  for  stories,  plays 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 

Representing 

(Oral) 

enacting  commercials 

working  stage  audience  during 
development  of  enactments; 
presenting  these  to  class 
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Representing 

(Written) 

writing  jingles,  commercials,  copy  for 
posters,  advertisements 

writing  stories,  plays  in  response  to 
titles 

writing  speech  balloons  for  cartoon 
stories 

stories  and  plays  may  be 
presented  to  class,  or  audiences 
beyond 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

composing  music  for  jingles 

making  posters 
illustrating  advertisements 
illustrating  cartoons 

products  are  enjoyed  by 
audience;  groups,  class 

Special  Language 

Study 

evaluating  jingles,  commercials, 
copy  for  posters  as  persuasive 
language 

small  group  or  class  discussion 

Inquiry 

finding  out  more  about  early 
time-measuring  devices 

framing  guiding  questions 
referring  to  resource  centre  for 
books,  him  strips,  etc. 
presenting  findings  to  others  using  a 
variety  of  media:  comic  strip,  film 
strip,  photographs,  display, 
prepared  talks,  diagrams 

talk  is  used  to  plan,  delegate 
tasks,  share  information,  prepare 
and  make  presentations  to  class 

the  times  they’ve  had 

text  pp.  18-19/guide  pp.  30-31 

Observing 

identifying  varieties  of  clocks 
illustrated 

small  group,  class  discussion 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

discussing  characteristics  and 
appearance  of  clocks 
speculating  on  age  and  possible 
past  owners  and  past  locations  of 
the  clocks 

small  group  discussion 
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Reading 

reading  in  resource  centre  as  part 
of  inquiry 

Imagining 

inventing  backgrounds,  histories,  for 

small  groups  share  ideas. 

selected  clocks 

experimenting  to  produce 
appropriate  clock  “voices” 
shaping  words  and  phrases 
associated  with  clocks  into  chants, 
lullabies,  poems 

brainstorm,  experiment  to  polish 
products 

Representing 

playing  part  of  selected  clock  in 

working  stage  audience 

(Oral) 

monologue,  dialogue  encounters 

producing  appropriate  clock  voices 

listening  to  performances,  live  or 

and  sound  effects 

tape  recording  a  clock  sound 

collage 

combining  sounds  with  dialogue 
performing  chants,  lullabies, 
poems,  songs 

presenting  puppet  enactments 

taped,  and  responding 

Representing 

writing  accounts  of  imaginary  clock 

read  aloud  or  displayed  for 

(Written) 

adventures,  perhaps  as 
monologues 

others  to  read 

listing  words  and  phrases  associated 

a  class  chart  developed  and 

with  selected  clocks 

displayed 

writing  chants,  poems,  lullabies, 

listening  to  oral  readings,  to 

songs,  perhaps  incorporating 

performances,  responding  by 

words  from  the  list 

commenting,  joining  in 
performance 

compiling  products  in  book  form, 

Clock  Tales  available  for  reading 

e.g.  Clock  Tales 

in  and  beyond  class 

Representing 

creating  music  and  sounds  for  song 

working  stage  audience,  then 

(Other  Media) 

lyrics,  chants,  marches,  polkas, 

performance  to  others,  in  and 

clock-rock 

creating  movement  and  mime 

beyond  class 

making  collage  of  visuals,  e.g. 

viewing  and  responding  to 

clocks  from  magazines,  perhaps 
combined  with  poems 

display 
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. 


Special  Language 
Study 


Observing 


Discussing 


Reading 


Listening 


Imagining 


editorial  team  collates  written  confers  with  authors 

products,  edits  for  mechanics, 
clarity,  choice  of  words  and 
compiles  a  “book”  for  publication 

clockwork _ . 

text  pp.  20-21 /guide  pp.  31-32 


identifying  object  photographed — 
part  of  a  clock  “blown  up” 
noting  grainy  photographic  effect 
observing  how  words  “clock”, 
“work”,  “clockwork”  are  used  to 
provide  different  meanings 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  question:  “How  many 
meanings  can  you  get  from  the 
two  words  on  the  spread?” 
responding  to  music  from  Coppelia 
and  Tales  of  Hoffman 


small  group  discussion 

I 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class 


reading  in  resource  centre  as  part  ideas  and  responses  shared  with 
of  inquiry  others 

reading  “Clockwork  in  Old  Lace” 
in  Tick  Talk 


enjoying  music  from  Coppelia  and 
Tales  of  Hoffman 

thinking  of  photograph  as  an  small  group  discussion 

aerial  view  and 

imagining  what  has  been  small  group  discussion 

photographed 

imagining  new  situations  by  small  group  discussion 

applying  cutout  ring  or  square  to 

photograph 

imagining  changes  in  mood  and  small  group  discussion 

content  by  application  of  hollow 

ring  or  square,  or  coloured 

transparencies,  cutout  silhouettes, 

photographs  of  people,  of  crowds 
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Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


Observing 


Discussing 


performing  chants,  poems 

experimenting  with  voice  to 

represent  clock  sounds 

writing  words  and  phrases  associated 
with  the  photograph 
writing  descriptions,  stories,  chants, 
poems 

noting  information  obtained  by 
inquiry 

experimenting  with  sound  effects 
imitating  clocks 
creating  mime  and  movement  in 
response  to  music  from  Coppelia 
developing  toy  shop  mime 
photographing  mime  and  movement 
with  camera,  super  8,  video 

reviewing  new  and  interesting  words 

emerging  from  work  on  clocks, 
and  clockwork  sounds  and 
movements 

finding  out  about  clockwork  toys 

framing  guideline  questions 
referring  to  materials  in  resource 
centre 

synthesising  data 
presenting  findings  to  others 


listening  to  presentations;  joining 
in,  commenting 

working  stage  audience;  perhaps 
shared  with  larger  audience 

listening  to  oral  readings  or 
reading  the  work  of  others 


working  stage  audience 


working  stage;  viewing  and 
responding  to  finished  products 

a  class  list  might  be  made  from 
private  lists  and  displayed 


talk  used  to  plan,  interview, 
prepare  presentations,  share 
findings 


why  measure  time? _ 

text  pp.  22-23/guide  pp.  33-34 


interpreting  meaning  of  photo  finish 
from  visual  clues 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  question  on  spread: 
“Why  measure  time?” 


small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 
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Reading 


Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


interviewing  time  and  motion 
experts  if  available 

reading  as  part  of  inquiry 


reading  “Whistles  and  Shaving 
Brushes”  in  Tick  Talk 

recalling  instances  of  slow  motion 
photography  and  describing 
results 

creating  improvised  or  scripted  drama 
or  puppetry  in  response  to  titles 
on  p.  23 

listing  situations  requiring  split 
second  precision 
writing  notes  during  inquiry 
writing  reports  for  presentation  of 
findings 

writing  stories,  poetry,  scripts,  in 
response  to  titles  on  p.  23,  or  to 
Mr.  Tempus  in  Tick  Talk 

expressing  action  in  slow  motion 


creating  or  selecting  accompanying 
music 

creating  photographic  essays  in 
response  to  titles  on  p.  23 

listing  technical  terms  or  jargon 
from  photography  time  and 
motion  inquiry 

finding  out  about  influence  of  the 
new  art  form,  photography,  on 
painting  of  animals  in  action 
finding  out  about  time  and  motion 
study 

preparing  guideline  questions 
interviewing 

presenting  findings  to  class 


reading  aloud  to  others;  retelling 
in  own  words  to  interest  or 
amuse  others 


small  group  or  class  discussion 
enjoying  presentation 


shared  with  collaborators 


read  aloud  or  displayed 

listening  to  or  reading  stories, 
poems  produced 

working  stage  audience 
performances  may  be  given  to 
larger  audience 

viewing  displays,  responding 

sharing  these  with  others 


talk  is  used  to  plan,  share 
findings,  devise  mode  of 
presentation  to  class 
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timetabled _ 

text  pp.  24-25/guide  pp.  34-35 


Observing 

identifying  various  timetables  in 
the  collage 

comparing  timetables  for 
similarities  and  differences 

small  group  discussion 

discussing 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in  Guide, 
e.g.  “How  do  you  feel  about 
timetables  in  your  life?” 
responding  to  questions  on  spread, 
e.g.  “How  many  of  your  activities 
are  timetabled?  Would  it  make 
any  difference  if  they  weren’t?” 
inferring  person’s  interests  and 
personality  from  his  ideal 
timetable 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class 

ideas  summarized  in  the  group 
and  shared  with  class 

small  group  discussion 

imagining 

Representing 

Oral) 

devising  an  ideal  personal 
timetable 

creating  tape  of  timetable  words, 
expressions,  dialogue  and  cries, 
e.g.  “All  Aboard!”  “Will 
passenger  please  board  by.  ...” 
creating  and  presenting  chants  from 
free  associations 

products  are  presented  to  others 

Representing 

Written) 

jotting  down  free  associations  with 
word  “timetable” 
writing  descriptions,  monologues, 
stories,  poems 

lists  are  shared,  a  master  list  may 
be  displayed 

products  are  read  aloud  or 
displayed  for  others  to  read 

Representing 

Other  Media) 

taping  timetable  noises  and  or 
music,  e.g.  coins  jingling,  tick  of 
meters 

tapes  are  accessible  to  listeners; 
used  to  accompany  mimes, 
chants,  etc. 

Special  Language 
itudy 

listing  interesting  words  and  phrases 
emerging  in  response  to 
question:  “How  do  you  feel 
about  timetables  in  your  life?” 

class  list  could  be  displayed, 
drawn  on  for  poems,  stories 
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Inquiry 

interviewing  makers  of  timetables 

finding  out  how  computer 
timetables  are  carried  out 

information  obtained  from 
inquiry  is  shared  with  others: 
small  groups  or  whole  class 

Classifying 

classifying  responses  to  timetables 

classifications  are  discussed  by 
groups  and  class 

all  in  a  day’s  work 

text  pp.  26-27/guide  pp.  35-36 

Observing 

identifying  people’s  occupations  by 
examining  the  photographs 
sequencing  the  photographs  of  the 
bus  driver 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously  as  initial 
response 

Listening 

listening  to  guest  speakers  talking 
about  jobs,  e.g.  artists,  careers 
experts 

groups  or  whole  class  listen,  the 
respond,  e.g.  by  questioning 

Imagining 

brainstorming  story  outlines  based 
on  photographs  in  spread  on 
display 

imagining  kinds  of  jobs  available 
in  2001 

working  stage  audience 

Representing 

(Oral) 

describing  occupations 

taping  interviews  and  stories 
enacting  stories 
presenting  radio  plays 

products  are  presented  to  large 
or  small  groups;  responses  made 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  the  story  of  the  bus  driver 

writing  captions  for  photographic 
displays 

creating  stories  prompted  by 
photographs  on  spread  or 
photographic  display 

reading  stories  aloud,  or 
displaying  them 
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compiling  stones  in  book 
making  a  family  tree  of 
occupations 

describing  jobs  of  future, 
incorporating  them  in  stories 

book  is  offered  to  other  classes 
tree  is  displayed  to  those 
interested 

a  display  of  future  jobs  could 
feature  these  products 

lepresenting 

Other  Media) 

illustrating  stories,  comic  strips, 
picture  books 

making  a  sound  tape:  “Where  Was 
I?” 

illustrating  jobs  of  future 

tape  is  used  as  background  to 
oral  readings;  is  enjoyed  for  own 
sake 

Special  Language 
>tudy 

editing  of  stones  by  team  before 
compilation  in  book,  with 
emphasis  on  spelling, 
punctuation,  clarity,  organization 
of  material 

editors  confer  with  authors 

nquiry 

making  a  survey  of  occupations  of 
parents  and  others 

talk  is  used  to  devise,  survey, 
plan  its  procedure,  share 
information,  then  present 
findings  to  those  in  the  class  or 
beyond,  using  a  variety  of  media 

devising  interview  questions 

presenting  findings  in  suitable  form, 

e.g.  tables,  graphs,  taped 

interviews,  written  or  oral 

descriptions 

finding  out  about  career 

opportunities 

the  daily  schedule 
for  Lethargarians 

text  pp.  28-29/guide  pp.  37-38 

)bserving 

inferring  Lethargarian  life  style 
from  visual  clues 

small  group  discussion 

fiscussing 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

small  group  discussion 
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responding  to  questions  in  Guide, 
e.g.  “What  is  the  origin  of  the 
word  ‘Lethargarian’?  What  words 
and  phrases  spring  to  mind  as 
you  think  of  the  Lethargarians?” 
discussing  Gulliver’s  Travels — 
especially  use  of  details 

small  group  discussion;  ideas  ar 
shared  with  class 

Listening 

enjoying  excerpts  from  Books  1  and 

2  of  Gulliver’s  Travels,  read  aloud 
by  teacher  or  taped 

Reading 

reading  excerpts  from  Gulliver's 

Travels 

sharing  response  with  friend, 
small  group 

Imagining 

becoming  a  Lethargarian  who 
differs  from  type,  e.g.  is 
industrious,  fidgety 
creating  situations  in  which  this 
person  conflicts  with  his  fellows 
responding  to  spread:  Imagine  you 
visit  land  of  the.  .  .  . 
creating  particular  identities  and 
personalities 

creating  details  of  life  in  land 
visited,  e.g.  traffic  conditions, 
song,  artifacts 

working  stage  audience 

small  groups  brainstorm  or  shar 
ideas  of  individuals 

Representing 

(Oral) 

improvising  Lethargarian 
interactions,  incidents, 
ceremonies,  auctions,  etc. 
devising  appropriate  voices  for 
Lethargarians 
enacting  situations  for  the 
unconventional  Lethargarian 
enacting  by  means  of  puppets 

interview  inhabitants  of  land(s) 
visited  and  vice  versa 

working  stage  audience 

working  stage  audience 

working  stage  audience 

working  stage  audience; 
presentation  may  be  made  to  a 
larger  group 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  stones  of  life  in  land(s) 
visited 

writing  documents,  poems,  songs, 
newspapers  as  if  by  inhabitants 

listening  to  oral  readings;  readir 
displayed  materials;  commenting 
in  small  groups 
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Representing 
(Other  Media) 


pecial  Language 
tudy 


miming  typical  Lethargarian 
movements 


making  puppet  inhabitants  of 
land(s)  visited 

illustrating  comic  strip  stories 
making  and  photographing  models 
of  characters 

impersonating  inhabitants  using 
make  up  and  costume 

“visits”  to  various  lands  may  result 
in  a  great  many  invented  words — 
some  proper  names  such  as 
Timeslavian  (in  spread),  some  the 
basic  vocabulary  of  the  land; 
these  could  be  displayed, 
discussed;  inventors  might  tell 
the  origin  of  some  of  the  words; 
some  students  might  find  out 
about  words  in  English  of  recent 
coinage,  e.g.  pertaining  to  space 
travel  (astronaut)  and  make  a  list 
and  display 


working  stage  audience  products 
may  be  presented  to  larger 
audience,  including  visitors; 
comment  invited;  products  left 
on  display 


charts  displaying  words,  perhaps 
with  illustration,  are  viewed  and 
commented  on 


)bserving 

fiscussing 


magining 


time  in  space _ 

text  pp.  30-31 /guide  pp.  38-39 


inferring  mood  and  meaning  from 
visual  clues 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

contributing  words  and  phrases 

brought  to  mind  by  the  painting 

making  a  free  association  response  to 

the  painting 


small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion 

ideas  are  shared  with  friends  or 
in  small  groups 
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Representing 

(Oral) 

arranging  a  performance  of  various 
poems  and  other  writings 
prompted  by  the  painting 

listening  to  performances,  in 
small  or  larger  groups;  followec 
by  informal  discussion  to  provic 
feedback 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  poems,  monologues, 
“mood”  pieces  prompted  by  the 
painting,  or  by  display  of 
collected  materials 

listening  to  oral  readings  or 
reading;  material  on  display  or 
compiled  in  book  form,  or  simp 
handed  around;  informal 
discussion  provides  feedback 

Representing 
(other  Media) 

expressing  feelings  by  means  of 
drawing,  painting,  photographs, 
collage,  mobiles,  models,  mime, 
music 

products  are  viewed  and 
discussed 

projecting  products  by  overhead  or 
slide  projector 

Inquiry 

collecting  photographs,  prints, 
postcards  from  galleries, 
museums,  cartoons,  making 
statements  about  time 

these  are  displayed  and  discusse 
in  small  groups 

what  makes  time  fly? 

text  pp.  32-33/guide  pp.  39-40 

Observing 

noting  visual  interpretation  of 
metaphor  “time  flies” 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  on  spread: 
“What  makes  time  fly?  Can  it  be 
saved,  spent,  stretched,  lost, 
slowed  up,  wasted,  beaten, 
killed?” 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
summarized  and  shared  with  cla: 

Reading 

reading  poetry  and  song  lyrics  to 
find  references  to  time 
referring  to  dictionary  of  quotations 

sharing  findings  informally  with 
others 
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Imagining 


Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


nquiry 


making  up  examples  in  response  to 
questions  on  spread,  e.g.  “Can 
time  be  lost?” 
inventing  other  metaphorical 
expressions  about  time 

incorporating  time  as  character  or 
an  object  in  improvised  drama  or 
mime,  or  puppet  play 

personifying  Old  Father  Time  in 
mime  and  drama 
presenting  readings  or  performance 
of  literature  containing  references 
to  time 

writing  humourous  stories  about 
time,  e.g.  I  Beat  Up  Time 

incorporating  Old  Father  Time  in 
stories,  poems 

making  constructs  expressive  of 
time — models,  mobiles,  concrete 
poetic  statements 

listing  unusual  words  and  phrases 
used  by  students  or  found  in 
literature,  inquiry;  may  be 
displayed  on  charts 

finding  references  to  time  in  poetry 
and  song 


referring  to  a  dictionary  of 
quotations 

referring  to  resource  centre 


working  stage  audience  as  groups 
develop  enactments;  these  may 
be  presented  to  others 


products  may  be  read  aloud, 
displayed;  they  prompt  discussion 
and  feedback 


these  are  displayed,  discussed 
informally 


students  draw  from  words  on 
chart 


this  search  may  be  a  collaborative 
effort;  talk  is  used  to  share  and 
comment  on  findings  and  plan 
ways  to  present  material  to 
others 
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leisure  time _ _ 

text  pp.  34-35/guide  pp.  40-41 


Observing 

noting  details  in  photographs  that 
help  answer  questions  and 
prompt  further  questions 
comparing  photographs  for 
contrasts  in  mood 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

small  group  discussion 

responding  to  questions  on  spread: 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 

“How  do  you  spend  your  leisure 

shared  with  class  used  to  develop 

time?  Does  leisure  time  need  to 
be  timetabled?  Does  it  pass 
swiftly  or  slowly?” 

responding  to  questions  in  Guide: 
“When  is  leisure  time  something 
else?” 

stories,  poems,  etc. 

Imagining 

suggesting  new  ways  to  make  good 
use  of  leisure  time 

small  group  discussion 

speculating  on  difficulties  arising  if 

small  group  discussion;  ideas  ma 

leisure  were  doubled 

adding  a  transforming  element  to 
photographs  in  spread,  e.g.  a 
blizzard 

be  summarized  and  relayed  to 
class 

Representing 

presenting  monologues,  enactments, 

presented  to  small  groups  or  to 

(Oral) 

prompted  by  photographs  or 
discussion 

larger  groups 

recounting  experiences  about  use  of 

told  in  group  discussion,  perhaps 

leisure  emerging  in  discussion 

creating  enactments  based  on  ideas 
of  doubling  or  timetabling  leisure 
describing  hobbies  and  giving  “how 
to”  instructions 

retold  to  larger  audience  or 
written  for  them 

Representing 

representing  personal  uses  of 

compiled  in  books  and  read  by 

(Written) 

leisure  by  descriptions, 
anecdotes,  poems 

others 
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writing  stories  on  idea  of  doubling 
leisure  time,  or  timetabling  it 

reading  aloud  or  displayed  for 
others  to  read 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

expressing  personal  leisure  by 
collages,  photographs,  drawings, 
paintings 

products  may  be  shown  to  small 
groups  or  displayed  for  larger 
audience;  viewers  respond 

Special  Language 

Study 

tape  recordings  of  informal  group 
discussions  may  foster  awareness  of 
individual  speech  characteristics — 
pronunciation,  expressiveness  (in 
tune,  pause,  etc.  and  in  choice  of 
words),  use  of  fillers  such  as  “you 
know”,  techniques  of 
questioning,  handling  remarks  of 
others 

self  evaluation,  alone  or  in  small 
groups 

Inquiry 

making  a  survey  of  leisure  time 

within  the  classroom  or  beyond 

devising  questions  for  interviews  or 

questionnaires 

collating  and  presenting  findings 

talk  used  to  plan  survey,  collate 
findings  and  prepare  presentation 

Classifying 

classifying  activities  listed  on 
survey 

small  group  discussion 

how  long  is  a  lifetime? 

text  pp.  36-37/guide  pp.  41 

C\J 

1 

Observing 

Discussing 

identifying  creature  in  shell  from 
visual  clues 

identifying  likely  race,  ethnic 
group,  location  of  children  in 
photographs  from  visual  clues 
commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  question  in  Guide: 

“How  long  will  they  live?” 
responding  to  question  on  spread: 
“How  long  is  a  lifetime?” 
discussing  conditions  governing 
longevity 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas  may 
result  in  written  products 
small  group  discussion,  ideas 
summarized  and  shared  with  class 
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Imagining 


Representing 

(Oral) 

Representing 

(Written) 


speculating  in  response  to 
question:  “What  if  mankind  lived 
only  half  as  long,  or  twice  as 
long?” 

taping  presentations  of  descriptions, 
poems,  stories 

writing  descriptions,  poems, 
stories  prompted  by  photographs 
in  spread 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Inquiry 


preparing  graphs,  diagrams,  models 
as  means  of  presenting  findings 
of  inquiry 

illustrating  stories,  poems 

finding  out  about  longevity  of 
selected  plant  or  animal 


researching  in  response  to  questions  on 
p.  37:  “Does  the  human  lifespan 
vary  from  country  to  country?” 
comparing  life  expectancy  today 
with  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
looking  for  reasons  to  explain 
differences 

finding  out  which  living  things  live 
longer  than  man 
devising  guideline  questions  for 
inquiry 

referring  to  materials  in  resource 
centre 

collecting  news  cuttings 
synthesizing  and  then 
presenting  findings 


small  group  discussion,  ideas 
summarized  and  shared  with  clas  I 


listening  to  tapes,  discussion  in 
small  groups 

poems,  stories  read  aloud, 
displayed  or  compiled  in  book 
form,  taped  for  audiences  in  and 
beyond  classroom 

incorporated  in  presentations  to 
groups  or  whole  class 


talk  is  used  to  plan  inquiry,  shar< 
tasks,  findings,  prepare  and  make 
presentations,  using  variety  of 
media 
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the  mark  of  time _ 

text  pp.  38-39/guide  pp.  42-43 


Observing 

comparing  photographs  for  points 
of  similarity  and  difference 
inferring  age  of  subjects  from 
visual  clues 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

discussing  student  products  to 
reveal  what  they  have  in  common 
and  to  what  extent  they  are 
unique 

small  group  discussion 

Imagining 

suggesting  further  titles  for  the 
spread 

associating  words  and  phrases  with 
subjects  of  photographs 

small  group  discussion;  titles, 
words  and  phrases  shared  with 
class;  they  may  prompt  creative 
responses,  e.g.  poetry 

Representing 

(Oral) 

taping  monologues  for  old  person 
and  totem 

experimenting  to  find  suitable 
voices  for  each 

improvising  dialogue  between  them 
taping  dialogue 

listening  to  presentations, 
responding  informally,  using 
products  as  part  of  another 
presentation,  e.g.  a  sound  collage 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  descriptions,  poems, 
monologues  or  dialogues,  based 
on  spread  or  on  objects  or 
photographs  assembled  by 
students 

reading  aloud  to  groups,  or 
displaying  written  work  over 
several  days,  or  compiling  a 
permanent  collection;  group 
responses  encouraged;  these 
provide  feedback 

lepresenting 

Other  Media) 

assembling  other  objects  showing 
marks  of  time 

photographing  some  of  these,  e.g. 
old  buildings 

these  are  viewed  and  discussed; 
they  may  inspire  further  creative 
work 
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Special  Language 

Study 

students  are  encouraged  to  review 
and  list  interesting  words, 
phrases,  emerging  in  discussion, 
oral  or  written  representations 

products  defying  time 

lists  are  shared,  in  groups  or  wit 
whole  class;  a  chart  might  be 
displayed 

Observing 

text  pp.  40-41 /guide  pp.  43-45 

noting  in  what  ways  products 
illustrated  will  defy  time 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

small  group  discussion 

Imagining 

speculating  as  to  results  following 
introduction  of  these  products 

imagining  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  launching  of  the 
products 

working  stage  audience;  ideas 
may  be  incorporated  in 
representations 

Representing 

enacting  improvisations  involving 

working  stage  audience; 

(Oral) 

the  products 

taping  enactments  as  radio  play 
interviewing  inventors  of  products 
for  radio,  TV,  newspaper, 
individually  in  a  press  conference 
presenting  dramatized  radio,  TV 
commercials 

enactments  may  be  presented  to 
larger  audience 

planning  and  rehearsing  precede 
enactment  of  interviews, 
conferences  and  commercials 

Representing 

writing  stories  on  results  of  using 

sharing  these  products  with  small 

(Written) 

the  products 

writing  editorials  from  different 
points  of  view  on  the 
introduction  of  the  products 
writing  news  stories,  headlines, 
graduating  from  minor  to  front 
page  importance 
writing  advertising  copy,  jingles, 
captions  for  posters  and 
billboards 

groups,  or  displaying  them  for 
several  days;  informal  discussion 
by  variety  of  audiences  provides 
feedback 
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composing  music  for  jingles 
illustrating  advertisements, 
posters,  billboards 

collecting  brand  names  and  other 
coined  words  from  the 
commercial  world  and 
considering  why  they  have  been 
coined 

surveying  advertising  for  current 
time-defying  products,  e.g. 
creams,  wigs,  slimming  belts 


estimating  proportion  of 
advertising  space,  time  they  take 
up 

using  Guide  questions  (e.g.  “Where 
do  such  advertisements  most 
commonly  appear?”)  and  others 
of  own  devising 
interviewing  older  people  for 
attitude  to  looking  young 
conducting  a  survey  on  topic  “What 
is  old” 

devising  questions,  e.g.  “What  is 
ideal  age?”  for  questionnaire 
presenting  findings  in  visual  as  well 
as  verbal  form 


working  stage  audience 
viewing  art  work  and  commenting 
as  to  its  likely  appeal 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class,  words 
displayed  on  chart 


talk  is  used  to  plan  surveys, 
interview,  share  findings,  prepare 
and  present  findings  to  others; 
audience  is  invited  to  respond  by 
questioning,  commenting,  adding 
further  information 


what  is  the  earliest  time 
you  can  remember? 

text  pp.  42-43/guide  pp.  45-46 

identifying  ambiguous  shapes  in 
the  spread 

inferring  mood  of  the  spread 


commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial  small  group  discussion 
response 
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responding  to  questions  in  Guide, 
e.g.  “What  does  the  picture  say 
to  you?  What  is  the  mood  of  the 
picture?” 

responding  to  question:  “Why  do  we 
remember  what  we  do  from  early 
childhood?” 

small  group  discussion;  ideas, 
words,  phrases  could  be  shared 
with  class 

small  group  discussion 

Reading 

enjoying  “A  Miserable  Merry 
Christmas”  in  Telling  times 
reading  along  as  teacher  reads  the 
excerpt 

reading  “Centaur”  and  “Fifteen”, 
two  poems  in  Telling  Times 

sharing  response  (ideas,  feelings] 
with  others 

sharing  response  (ideas,  feelings] 
with  others 

Representing 

(Oral) 

enacting  monologue  of  girl’s  thought 

recounting  remembered 
experiences 

enacting  early  memories 
taping  interviews  with  older  people 
presenting  radio  documentaries 
based  on  these  tapes 

small  group  enjoys  enactments, 
recountings 

working  stage  audience;  program 
presented  to  others 

Representing 

writing  descriptions,  accounts  of 

these  read  aloud  to  others  or 

(Written) 

early  memories,  anecdotes, 
monologues,  stories  in  response 
to  spread 

compiling  a  class  book  “I 

Remember” 

noting  details  obtained  from 
interviews 

displayed  for  them  to  read; 
discussion  of  content  and  manner 
of  treatment 

Representing 

representing  past  memories  by 

work  is  displayed  and  responses 

(Other  Media) 

collages  made  from  pictures  and 
type  cut  from  magazines, 
photographs,  by  artwork 

made  to  it 

Special  Language 

Study 

discussion  of  students  ’  poems  could 
involve  consideration  of  form, 
choice  of  words 

small  group  discussion 

Inquiry 

interviewing  older  people  about 
early  memories 

talk  is  used  to  plan,  conduct 
interviews,  collate  and  present 
findings 

Classifying 

devising  key  questions 

editing  material  collected  for 

presentation 

classifying  early  memories  devising 
own  categories 

time  markers 

a  master  classification  could  be 
made  from  shared  group 
classifications 

text  pp.  44-45/guide  pp.  46-48 

Observing 

identifying  objects  photographed 
inferring  their  significance,  e.g. 
age  from  visual  clues 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

small  group  discussion 

responding  to  questions  in  Guide,  e.g. 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 

“Can  you  recognize  these 
objects?  How  old  does  a  time 
marker  have  to  be?” 

shared  with  class 

considering  various  forms  in  which 
a  response  to  a  time  marker 
might  be  made,  e.g.  newspaper 
article,  story,  letter,  cartoon, 
mobiles 

comparing  results  of  selecting 
various  forms 

comparing  interview  techniques 

small  group  discussion 

responding  to  question  in  Guide 
on  commercial  time  markers 

small  group  discussion 

■leading 

reading  about  public  time  markers 

Representing 

giving  accounts  of  experiences 

presented  to  small  groups, 

Oral) 

touched  off  by  time  markers 
making  enactments  in  response  to 
time  markers 

perhaps  to  larger  audience 

presenting,  taping  monologues. 

presentations  are  received  and 

dialogues  between  markers 

discussion  ensues,  providing 
feedback,  exchange  of  ideas 
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Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


Observing 


demonstrating  interview  techniques 
by  mock  interviews 
making  a  tape  collage  of  interviews 
about  family  time  markers 

representing  experiences  touched 
off  by  time  markers,  by  written 
descriptions,  anecdotes,  stories, 
poems,  news  articles,  monologues 

representing  experiences  by  means  of 
collage,  mobile,  photographic 
studies 

photographing  a  collage  of 
assembled  commercial  time 
markers 

photographing  and  sketching  public 
time  markers 

interesting  or  unusual  words 
encountered  in  interviews, 
surveys,  students  own  products; 
they  may  be  incorporated  in 
future  products 

finding  out  about  public  time 
markers  (e.g.  buildings,  plaques, 
homes  of  notables)  by  making 
field  trips,  referring  to  materials 
in  resource  centre 

findings  are  collated  and  displayed 


these  may  be  read  aloud  in  smal 
groups,  or  tp  class;  they  may  be 
displayed,  compiled  in  book  forn 

these  are  displayed  and  discusset 
in  small  groups 


small  group  discussion 


talk  is  used  to  plan  and  conduct 
inquiry,  collate  findings  and  mak< 
presentations 


choose  a  person  and 
create  a  memory 

text  pp.  46-47/guide  pp.  48-49 

inferring  mood,  activity,  feelings 
of  photographs  of  people  from 
visual  clues 
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Discussing 


Imagining 


Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Dbserving 


commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in  Guide, 
e.g.  “What  are  these  people 
remembering  at  this  moment  in 
time?” 

imagining  the  memories  of  people 
in  photographs 

impersonating  a  person  in  order  to 
imagine  his  or  her  feelings, 
thoughts,  possibility  for 
interactions 
imagining  reaction  of 
impersonated  person  to  a  prop, 
e.g.  a  scarf 

improvising  enactments  involving 
characters  impersonated,  singly 
or  in  pairs 

presenting  a  monologue  of 
memories 

enacting  encounters  between 
characters 

writing  descriptions  of  characters  in 
spread 

writing  stories  and  poems  in 
response  to  spread 

collecting  photographs  cut  from 
magazines,  newspapers  of  people 
in  thoughtful  situations  or  mood 
photographing  people  in  these 
situations 


identifying  commonalities  in  uses  for 
inventions 

seeing  relationships  of  inventions  to 
use  of  senses 


small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class;  interesting 
words  and  phrases  listed  on  chart 
and  displayed 

ideas  may  be  shared  with  partner, 
group  or  class 


working  stage  audience; 
presentations  may  be  polished  for 
larger  audiences 


written  products  may  be  read 
aloud,  taped  or  made  available 
for  others  to  read 


these  are  displayed;  may  prompt 
further  representations  oral  or 
written 


51 

sharing  findings  in  small  groups 

sharing  key  ideas  with  larger 
groups 


mindtapes _ 

text  pp.  48-49/guide  pp.  49- 
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Discussing 


Imagining 


Reading 


Representing 

(Oral) 


commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  on  spread, 
e.g.  “Would  you  want  to 
remember  everything?” 
discussing  “what  if?”  questions  in 
Guide,  e.g.  “How  might  mind 
tapes  be  designed  to  show 
status?” 

sharing  inferences  about  why 
remembering  is  important 
sharing  information  on 
remembering  devices 
sharing  memories  about  dreams 

designing  an  imaginary 

mind-recording  machine  making 
a  “mind  tape” 

making  a  flow  chart  of  ideas  in 
response  to  the  questions  on 
spread 

responding  to  “what  if?”  situations 
in  Guide,  e.g.  “What  if  total 
mind  taping  became  compulsory 
for  certain  people?” 

locating  information  on  memory, 
how  it  works,  hypnosis 
organizing  information  for  other 
students  to  read 
oral  reading  of  stories  and  poems 

telling  anecdotes  to  a  small  group 
making  a  presentation  in  the  role  of 
an  inventor 

developing  arguments  over  features 
of  machines 

giving  a  spiel  to  convince 
improvised  drama  using  props  as  a 
key  element 

explaining  how  the  designed 
machine  works 


small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas  may 
be  summarized  and  shared  with 
whole  class 


informal  talk 


ideas  are  shared  in  small  groups 
and  benefit  from  feedback;  they 
may  be  adapted  by  others  in  their 
own  representations 


informal  groups 
presentations  are  polished  and 
rehearsed  for  delivery  to 
audience 
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Representing 

(Written) 

jotting  down  free  association  of  ideas 
as  flow  chart  in  response  to 
questions  on  spread 
writing  descriptions  of  invented 
machines  and  explanations  of 
how  they  work 

writing  stories  in  response  to  “what 
if?”  situations  in  Guide 

compiling  a  book  of  stories 
writing  stories  in  which 
remembering  is  a  key.  element 
writing  poems  about  remembering 

these  may  be  shared  with  small 
groups 

these  may  be  shared  with  small 
groups 

these  are  read  aloud,  displayed 
with  illustrations  or  read  in  book 
form,  in  and  beyond  classroom 

stories  collected  and  displayed 
poems  taped 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

miming  instant  replay  of  a  short 
mime  episode 

illustrating  machines  invented 
illustrating  stories  compiled  in 
book  form 

miming  dream  memories 

viewers  take  part 
these  may  be  shown  to  others  as 
developed  and  feedback  obtained 
working  stage  audience,  or 
rehearsal  performance 

multi-media  representation  of  an 

episode-mindtape 

writing  songs  about  memories 

Special  Language 

Study 

editorial  team  could  edit  stories  in 
order  to  compile  a  book  form; 
they  might  consider  spelling, 
punctuation,  standard  English 
usage,  clarity  and  organization  of 
ideas 

team  consults  with  individual 
authors;  level  of  polish  expected 
for  “published”  work  could  be 
discussed  with  whole  class 

Inquiry 

reading  for  information  about 
memory,  the  brain,  the  senses 
interviewing  parents  about  songs 
they  remember 

reporting  information  in  selected 
media 

public  memory  library 

text  pp.  50-51 /guide  pp.  52-53 

Observing 

inferring  activities,  and  purposes  of 
the  library  from  visual  clues 
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Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

small  group  discussion 

responding  to  question  on  spread: 

small  group  discussion;  ideas  may 

“What  would  a  public  memory 
library  be  like?”  and  in  Guide: 
e.g.  “How  might  a  Public 
memory  library  be  like  one  of  the 
libraries  you  know?  How  might  it 
be  different?” 

be  shared  with  larger  group 

responding  to  suggestion  in  Guide: 
“Choose  the  men  and  women 
whose  memories  you  would  like 
to  borrow.” 

small  group  discussion 

Imagining 

imagining  the  appearance  and 
arrangement  of  public  memory 
library,  including  floor  plans 
showing  facilities 
devising  various  components  of 
the  library,  e.g.  memories  of 
visual  experiences 
creating  story  titles  on  the  memory 
library  theme 

Representing 

enacting  memories  of  famous 

working  stage  audience;  products 

(Oral) 

people 

making  free  association  word  tapes 
enacting  improvised  or  scripted 
drama  based  on  story  titles 

may  be  polished  for  presentation 
to  larger  audience 

Representing 

writing  memories  of  famous  people 

these  are  shared  with  friends, 

(Written) 

making  list  of  kinds  of  libraries 
responding  writing  to  questions  on 
spread  or  in  Guide,  e.g.  “What 
would  a  public  memory  library  be 
like?” 

listing  rules  for  public  memory 
library 

writing  stories  from  titles  created 
in  class 

groups,  the  class;  they  may  be 
read  aloud  or  left  on  display  for 
others  to  read  in  their  own  time; 
informal  discussion  provides 
feedback 
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Representing 
(Other  Media) 


taping  sound  memories 
videotaping  visual  memories 


working  stage  audience;  products 
are  presented  to  wider  audience 


Observing 


Discussing 


Reading 


Representing 

(Oral) 

Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


how  much  yesterday  will 
you  remember  tomorrow? 
text  pp.  52-53/guide  pp.  53-55 


interpreting  meaning  of  spread  from 
visual  clues 

reconstructing  events  from  visual 
clues 

inferring  events  of  day  from 
examination  of  waste  basket  from 
another  room,  or  of  street 

inferring  the  events  of  the  day, 
contributing  own  speculations 

considering  what  might  have  been 
forgotten  but  for  the 
photographic  record 
discussing  effects  of  editing 
(selection,  rejections),  e.g. 
resulting  in  a  bias 

reading  biography  and 
autobiography  as  part  of  the 
inquiry 

enacting  a  detective  story  from  a 
written  story 

writing  detective  story  based  on 
given  objects,  e.g.  in  a  purse 

writing  briefly  memories  of  given 
time  on  previous  day 

making  collages  out  of  scraps  of  a 
day  to  convey  a  special  feeling, 
e.g.  a  happy  or  a  miserable  day 


small  group  discussion;  ideas 
reported  to  class 

small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion 


reading  may  be  aloud  to  an 
audience 


stories  are  read  to  or  by  others 
and  discussed;  feedback  is 
provided 

memories  are  shared,  discussed 

collages  are  displayed  and 
discussed 
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Inquiry 


documenting  a  day,  according  to 
suggestions  on  spread 


deciding  on  sampling  procedures 
experimenting  with  different  media 
in  order  to  document  the  day 
editing  material  before  presenting 
it 

conducting  a  search  for  biography, 
autobiography 

consulting  resource  centre  for 
materials 

displaying  materials  in  classroom 
finding  out  about  authors  involved 
— how  they  went  about  the  work 
in  question 


groups  discuss  procedure,  share 
ideas  with  class,  use  talk  to 
develop  a  means  of  presentation; 
material  presented  is  left  on 
display 


talk  is  used  to  plan  search,  make 
enquiries,  discuss  excerpts, 
consider  techniques  of  biography 


Observing 


Discussing 


Imagining 


what  makes  you  forget? _ 

text  pp.  54-55/guide  pp.  55-56 

inferring  what  might  be  on  other 
side  of  coin 

inferring  implication  of  flowers  and 
string-tied  finger 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial  small  group  discussion;  ideas 
response  exploring  idea  of  summarized  and  shared  with  class 

“chance” 

responding  to  questions  on  spread, 
e.g.  “What  is  good  to  forget? 

What  might  be  on  the  other  side 

of  the  coin?” 

discussing  aids  to  memory 

brainstorming  titles,  e.g.  String  on  small  group  discussion 
Every  Finger 
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Representing 

(Oral) 

telling  anecdotes  about  forgetting 

responding  orally  to  objects  as 
reminders,  e.g.  a  lock  of  hair 

these  are  enjoyed  in  small  groups 
and  discussed;  they  may  be 
repeated  for  larger  audience 

Representing 

(Written) 

making  written  version  of  anecdotes 
told  orally 

supplying  speech  balloons  to  go  with 
people  in  collection 
creating  a  story  prompted  by  aids 
to  memory 

writing  poems  prompted  by  objects 
as  reminders 

writing  in  response  to  titles 

written  products  may  be  read  to 
neighbour,  small  group  or  class; 
they  may  be  displayed,  e.g.  in  a 
mural,  or  compiled  in  a  book 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

collecting  pictures  of  people  in 
various  occupations 
drawing  cartoons,  strips 

pictures  are  responded  to  in 
small  groups 

Special  Language 

Study 

collecting  words  associated  with 
forgetting  and  remembering 

listing  these  in  chart  for  display 
incorporating  selected  words  in 
personal  word  lists 

words  shared  and  discussed;  list 
displayed  on  chart 

Inquiry 

experimenting  with  coin  tossing  to 
find  out  incidence  of  heads  or 
tails 

generalizing  from  data  collected, 
e.g.  making  predictions 
undertaking  survey  to  discover 
kinds  of  things  people  forget 
devising  and  administering  a 
questionnaire 

generalizing  from  data  collected 

talk  is  used  to  plan  inquiry, 
discuss  data  and  interpret  it; 
devise  ways  to  present  findings  to 
class  (by  diagrams,  written 
reports,  etc.) 
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how  long  do  thoughts  take? 

text  pp.  56-57/guide  pp.  56-58 


Observing 


Discussing 


Imagining 


Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


interpreting  meaning  of  spread  from 
visual  clues,  e.g.  various  type 
faces  in  balloons 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in  Guide, 
e.g.  “Would  thoughts  always  be 
in  words?  Do  any  thoughts 
recur?” 

discussing  thought-jottings 
pertaining  to  routine  activities 
discussing  the  effect  of  a  new 
element  added  to  the  situation 
discussing  effect  of  music  on  flow 
of  thought 

elaborating  on  driver’s  thoughts — 

in  words,  by  visuals 

creating  thought  balloons  for  other 

people  in  spread 

imagining  effect  of  introducing 

new  element,  e.g.  snowstorm 

developing  enactment  from 
introduction  of  new  element  in 
scene 

developing  stones  from  introduction 
of  new  element  in  scene 
writing  thought  balloons  for  pictures 
in  photograph  collection 
jotting  thoughts  during  routine 
activity 

creating  stories,  poems, 
monologues  prompted  by  an 
element  in  spread,  e.g. 
reminiscences  of  childhood 
baseball 


small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class 

small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion 

ideas  shared  with  friends,  small 
groups;  feedback  obtained 


listening  to  or  reading  stories; 
responding 

these  are  examined,  discussed 

listening  to  or  reading  products 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


creating  sound  effects  tapes  of  the 
scene,  e.g.  street  noises  of  cabs, 
radio  interactions;  of  driver’s 
thoughts 

creating  a  sound  collage  by  playing 
the  three  tapes  simultaneously 
collecting  photographs  of  other 
people  in  other  situations 


discussing  language  used  in  typical 
interactions  on  cab  radios,  on 
telephone  switchboards,  in 
describing  sport,  e.g.  baseball 
comparing  and  contrasting  these 
special  forms  of  language  with 
each  other  and  with  ordinary 
conversation 


working  stage  audience;  finished 
work  is  presented  to  larger 
audience;  responses  are  made 


photographs  are  displayed, 
discussed;  they  may  prompt 
further  representations 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  others,  interactions 
simulated  for  demonstration 
purposes 


Observing 


Discussing 


Imagining 


these  moments  were 

once  the  present 

text  pp.  58-59/guide  pp.  58-59 


interpreting  old  photographs  from 
visual  clues,  e.g.  date,  mood, 
situation,  kinds  of  people 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in  Guide, 
e.g.  “Where  are  the  people  in  the 
photographs?  Why  are  they 
there?  Are  the  photos  posed  or 
candid?  Who  took  the  photos? 
When  were  they  taken?” 

creating  suitable  titles  for  the 

photographs 

identifying  with  and  “fleshing  out” 
characters  in  photographs  by 
providing  details  of  personality 


small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas  are 
reported  to  class  or  other 
interested  groups 


titles  shared  with  others, 
discussed  for  aptness 
small  group  discussion 
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imagining  the  scene  is  updated 
and  discussing  changes  taken 
place 

imagining  a  day  without  using 
word  “now” 

Representing 

recreating  photographs  by 

working  stage  audience;  polished 

(Oral) 

enactments 

improvising  conversation  between 
selected  people  from 
photographs 

taping  monologues  of  characters’ 
thoughts  and  feelings 

representations  may  be 
performed  for  larger  audience 

Representing 

writing  conversations 

these  may  be  read  aloud, 

(Written) 

writing  inner  thoughts  and  feeling 
of  characters  transported  into 
another  time 
writing  “now”  poems 

enacted,  given  to  others  to  read 
silently;  informal  discussion  and 
evaluation  may  follow 

Representing 

creating  tableaux  by  impersonating 

working  stage  audience; 

(Other  Media) 

all  characters  in  photographs 

bringing  tableaux  to  life 

performances  may  be  may  be 
given  for  others 

assembling  old  photographs  from 

these  are  displayed,  discussed; 

old  magazines,  attics,  family 

they  may  prompt  fuller 

albums,  junk  and  antique  shops 

representations,  e.g.  stories 

Special  Language 

suggesting  other  ways  of  saying 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 

Study 

“the  present” 

collecting  examples  of  the  ideas  of 
the  present  in  songs, 
conversations,  advertising  and 
interpreting  these 
discovering  various  meanings,  e.g. 
instant,  new,  now,  modern,  up  to 
date,  with  it 

shared  with  others 
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Observing 


Discussing 


Reading 


Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


times  change _ 

text  pp.  60-61 /guide  p.  60 

dating  advertisements  by  means  of 
visual  clues 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  on  spread: 
“What  can  you  learn  about 
people  of  the  past  from  an  old 
advertisement?” 

inferring  values,  attitudes, 
information  about  the  economy 
of  a  past  time  by  reading  old  car 
ads 

examining  the  language  of  car 
advertising  then  and  now,  seeing 
similarities  and  differences, 
looking  for  any  differences  in 
purpose 

comparing  new  with  old  car  ads 

finding  out  how  cars  have  changed 
finding  out  how  prices  have 
changed 

finding  out  if  there  has  always 
been  a  range  from  economy  to 
luxury 

looking  for  differences  and  similarities 

in  advertising  techniques  and 
values  presented  in  ads,  e.g. 
status,  comfort 

finding  out  about  the  steam  car, 
the  electric  car 

discovering  names  and 
performance  data  of  famous  old 
cars,  e.g.  Pierce  Arrow, 
Hupmobile 


small  group  discussion 


ideas  shared  with  small  groups, 
relayed  to  others 


small  group  talk,  ideas  shared 
with  larger  audience 


small  groups  use  talk  to  share 
information,  ideas,  interpretations 


talk  is  used  to  plan  inquiry,  share 
data,  plan  presentations  of 
findings  to  others 
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flashbolt 

text  pp.  62-63/guide  pp.  60-61 

Observing 

inferring  the  satirical  nature  of  the 
spread  by  means  of  visual  clues 
recognizing  visual  features  of 
lampoon  in  today’s  car  ads 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  question  on  spread: 
“Will  advertisements  for  today’s 
cars  be  ridiculed  in  the  future?” 
citing  examples  of  advertising 
practice  today  that  will  be 
ridiculed  in  the  future 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class 

Reading 

inferring  satirical  nature  of  the 
spread  by  language  used 

sharing  ideas  with  others  in  small 
groups 

Representing 

(Oral) 

enacting  commercials  which 
satirize  radio  or  TV  commercials 

working  stage  audience; 
performances  may  be  presented 
to  larger  group 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  a  lampoon  of  an  ad  for  a 
labour  saving  device,  e.g.  electric 
tooth  brush 

writing  ads  for  ordinary  objects, 
e.g.  cup,  pencil,  pointing  out 
their  extraordinary  qualities 

ads  may  be  displayed  as  mural  or 
compiled  in  book  form;  they  are 
discussed  for  effectiveness 

Special  Language 

Study 

collecting  words  with  similar 
meaning  as  lampoon,  e.g. 
take-off,  send-up,  spoof 
examining  language  of  lampoon  on 
spread 

classifying  kinds  of  language,  e.g. 
invented  words,  references  to 
status 

these  are  displayed  on  chart 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  others,  classification 
schemes  shared,  evaluated 

Inquiry 

collecting  and  examining  today’s  car 
ads  to  see  if  they  still  use  visual 
effects  satirized  in  the  lampoon 

small  group  discussion  to 
interpret  examples  collected 
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once  upon  a  time _ 

text  pp.  64-67/guide  pp.  61-63 


Observing 


Discussing 


Reading 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 

Special  Language 
Study 


inferring  meaning  from  examination 
of  illustrations  of  stories 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in  spread 
and  Guide:  “What  are  the 
messages  contained  in  these 
stories?  What  age  groups  might 
have  they  been  intended  for?” 
inferring  attitudes  of  adults  to 
children  in  these  stories 
discussing  younger  children’s 
responses  to  oral  reading  of 
books  written  for  them 

reading  stories,  for  children,  pages 
64  to  67 

reading  excerpts  from  modem  stories  in 
Telling  Times 

inferring  values,  attitudes  of  adults 
to  children  in  these  various  works 

writing  books  for  younger  children 

rewriting  a  Victorian  story  in 
modern  language  and  in  a 
modern  setting 

illustrating  stories  for  younger 
children 

examining  language  used  in  stories 
in  spread 

looking  for  words  no  longer  ordinarily 
used,  words  that  have  changed  in 
meaning,  words  that  convey 
attitudes  of  writers 


small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class 


small  group  or  class  discussion 

readers  report  to  groups  or 
whole  class 


sharing  responses  with  others 


inferences  are  discussed  in  small 
groups  or  with  class 

these  are  read  to  children  who 
respond 

interested  readers  comment  on 
effectiveness  of  the  attempt 

incorporated  in  stories;  presented 
to  younger  children 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  others 
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Inquiry 


searching  out  very  old  stories,  e.g.  stories  are  read  and  discussed  in 
fables,  fairy  stories  small  or  larger  groups;  they  are 

displayed  and  discussed 

finding  out  what  messages  they 
contain  and  if  these  are  still 
acceptable  today 
collecting  books  for  children 
discovering  hidden  messages  they 
contain 

collecting  books  read  by  parents  or 
others  read  as  children 
comparing  these  with  books  of 
today  for  similarities  and 
differences 


Observing 


Discussing 


Reading 


Imagining 


antique  or  obsolete? _ 

text  pp.  68-69/guide  pp.  63-65 


interpreting  meaning  of  spread  by 
visual  clues 
identifying  objects 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

discussing  reasons  why  people  have 
thrown  out  objects  in  spread 

classifying  reasons  for  this 
discussing  objects  observed  in 
classroom 

reading  poetry  as  part  of  inquiry 
into  old  things 

imagining  thoughts,  feelings, 

conversation  of  old  man,  dealer, 

buyers,  in  spread 

speculating  about  fate  of  objects  in 

classroom 

creating  story  titles 


small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  reasons 
are  shared  with  others  and 
assessed 

talk  with  at  least  one  other 
person 


small  group  discussion;  ideas  may 
prompt  the  making  of  further 
representations 
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Representing 

(Oral) 

improvising  conversations  between 
characters  in  spread 

giving  accounts  of  “finds” 
personally  made,  providing 
circumstances 

giving  accounts  of  throwing  things 
away  with  later  regrets 
telling  how  objects  in  display  had 
been  acquired 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  story  of  an  object  in  a 
future  store  as  a  monologue,  a 
conversation  with  another  piece, 
as  a  research  document,  in  an 
advertisement,  as  a  short  story,  a 
poem 

writing  stories  in  response  to  titles 
writing  captions  for  objects  on 
display 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

illustrating  stories,  poems 
collecting  and  displaying  old  objects 
brought  to  school 

Special  Language 

Study 

collecting  words  referring  to  old 
things,  e.g.  obsolete,  antique, 
junk 

discovering  contexts  in  which  they 
tend  to  be  used,  e.g.  vintage  car, 
wine 

writing  sentences,  mime,  stories 
using  some  of  these  words 

Inquiry 

conducting  search  for  poetry  about 
old  things 

comparing  junk  shop  and  museum 
for  similarities  and  differences 
discovering  in  what  ways  they  are 
alike  or  different 
finding  out  purposes  of  each,  and 
how  museums  authenticate 
objects  they  receive 


working  stage  audience; 
conversations  may  be  presented 
to  others 


giving  oral  readings,  sharing  with 
at  least  one  other  person, 
receiving  feedback 


incorporated  in  display 


words  are  listed  on  chart, 
displayed,  discussed;  list  may  be 
added  to  over  several  days 


poetry  is  read  aloud,  displayed, 
discussed;  poems  prompt 
expression  of  feelings,  telling  of 
experiences,  etc. 


talk  is  used  to  plan  undertake 
inquiry,  share  findings  and 
present  them  to  class 
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disposable  -  what  lasts? _ 

text  pp.  70-71 /guide  pp.  65-66 


Observing 

interpreting  meaning  of  comic  strips 
from  visual  clues 
observing  disposable  things  in  our 
own  environment 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

discussing  research  report, 
responding  to  questions  such  as: 
“What  is  the  value  of  such 
research?  In  what  ways  do  some 
non-plastic  materials 
disintegrate?” 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas  are 
summarized  and  relayed  to  class 

Reading 

reading  research  report,  p.  70 

followed  by  small  group  or  class 
discussion 

Imagining 

creating  story  titles  on  theme  of 
disposability 

brainstorming  in  small  groups 

Representing 

(Oral) 

telling  where  disposables  were 
found 

making  enactments,  conversations, 
interviews,  using  puppet 
characters  made  of  disposable 
materials 

small  group  discussion 

working  stage  audience; 
presentations  might  be  worked 
up  for  larger  audiences 

Representing 

(Written) 

making  itemized  list  of  disposable 
things 

writing  stories  prompted  by  comic 
strips,  p.  71,  on  disintegration 
theme 

writing  stories,  prompted  by  story 
titles  in  Guide  or  brainstormed 
by  students 

a  master  list  could  be  displayed 
on  a  chart 

authors  read  stories  aloud  to 
small  or  larger  groups,  display 
them  on  walls  or  in  book 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

illustrating  stories 

making  collages  and  puppets  from 
disposable  materials 

these  products  are  commented 
on  informally  by  others 
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Special  Language 

Study 

collecting  words  associated  in  meaning  words  may  be  tested  in  trial 
with  “disposable”  and  sentences  and  discussed  in  small 

“disintegration”  groups 

entering  these  in  personal  word 
lists 

making  a  chart  of  them  for  display 

Inquiry 

conducting  itemized  count  of  collaborative  talk  is  used  to  plan 

disposables  at  school,  home,  inquiry,  gather  and  share  data, 

neighbourhood,  in  airplanes,  a  interpret  it  (e.g.  by  classifying  it) 

doctor’s  office,  etc.  and  to  present  findings  to  others 

comparing  durability  of  paper, 
cardboard,  styrofoam  and  other 
materials  used  in  disposable 
items 

experimenting  by  placing  these 
materials  in  water,  soil,  sunlight 
finding  out  how  long  disposables 
have  been  part  of  our  society 
comparing  picnic  today  with  one 
fifty  years  ago 
considering  why  the  use  of 
disposables  has  become  so 
widespread 
conducting  a  survey  of 
advertisements  to  find  out  if  they 
mention  disposability,  and  what 
claims  they  might  make  for  it 
evaluating  these  claims 
collecting  and  evaluating  ads  making 
claims  about  durability 

how  much  time  do 
we  have  left? 

Observing 

text  pp.  72-73/guide  pp.  67-68 

identifying  material  in  the  visual  small  group  informal  talk 

classifying  animals  as  extinct  or 
endangered  seeing  commonalities 
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Discussing 


Reading 


Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


Observing 


commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

comparing  information  about 
animals 

evaluating  the  completeness  of 
information  and  need  for  further 
search 

locating  information  to  answer 
self-generated  questions 
synthesizing  information  from 
several  sources 
making  critical  analysis  of 
magazines  dealing  with  wildlife 

individual  or  group  presentations 

assembling  individual  or  group 
contributions  into  grid  or  chart 

writing  proposals  in  essay  form 

making  poetic  statements  of  concern 
for  animal  life 

diagram  of  plans  for  zoos 

models  of  proposed  zoo 
environments 

examining  language  of  persuasion 

used  in  magazine  material  related 
to  exploitation 


small  group  discussion 
discussion  guided  by  questions 


shared  presentations 


small  or  large  group  audience  for 
presentation 

reaction  from  audience  with 
questions,  comments 

written  work  made  available 
through  displays,  or  in  booklet 
form 


students  discuss  details  of  their 
diagrams  and  models 
written  explanation  might 
accompany  these 

small  group  informal  talk; 
findings  may  be  presented  in  oral 
form 


frozen  in  time _ 

text  pp.  74-75/guide  pp.  68-69 

generating  questions  from  visual 
exploration 

assembling  clues  in  answer  to 
questions 
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Discussing 


Reading 


Imagining 


Representing 

(Oral) 

Representing 

(Written) 

Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


speculative  talk  about  the 
commonalities  and  differences  in 
the  photographs 
responding  to  questions  on  spread 


finding  information  about 
archaeology,  archaeologists  and 
famous  digs 

organizing  information  from  several 
sources 

presenting  information  in  a  new 
form 

projecting  ahead  to  archaeological 
finds  of  the  future 
imagining  the  conditions  at  that 
time 

presenting  talks 


writing  a  report  on  the  basis  of 
information  read 

discussing  figurative  language,  e.g. 
“frozen  in  time” 
interpreting  other  figurative 
expressions 

discussing  origin  of  “archaeology” 

finding  out  about  survival  chances 
of  various  animals 


devising  guideline  questions,  e.g. 
“How  many  of  each  species  is 
left?” 

collating  and  classifying  findings 
presenting  findings  and  proposals 
finding  out  about  modern  zoos, 
their  design,  environmental 
conditions  they  provide  for 
animals,  their  purpose 
presenting  findings 


small  group  talk 

ideas  generalized  in  whole  class 
sharing 


written  products  are  made 
accessible  for  others  to  read 


talk  is  used  to  survey  the  topic, 
plan  procedure,  share  findings 
with  co-workers,  and  prepare 
presentation  for  others 
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what  lies  ahead? _ 

text  pp.  76-77/guide  pp.  69-71 


Observing 

seeing  common  features  of  objects 
pictured 

interpreting  the  purpose  of  the 
page,  raising  questions  about 
ways  of  foretelling 

Discussing 

sharing  information  about  items 
shown 

recalling  of  anecdotes  about  fortune 
telling 

informal  talk 

guided  discussion  using  questions  in 

small  group  discussion  leading  to 

the  Guide 

some  summarization 

Reading 

reading  critically  horoscopes  from 
daily  papers 
making  comparisons 

sharing  critical  reactions 

reading  about  premonitions  of 

sharing  ideas  and  feeling  with 

Titanic  disaster  in  Time  Travellers 
locating  information  on  scientific 
predictions 

others 

Representing 

narrating  anecdotes  related  to  the 

small  group  audiences  might  be 

(Oral) 

topic 

arranged 

using  monologue  form  to  tell  about 

taped  presentations  might  be 

personal  incidents 

made 

Representing 

writing  stories  on  the  theme 

written  work  shared  on  a 

(Written) 

suggested  in  the  text 

developing  titles  as  a  prompt  for 
story  telling 

writing  reports  on  scientific 
predictions 

one-to-one  basis,  or  made 
available  to  class 

Representing 

collage  to  represent  other  ways  of 

displayed  material 

(Other  Media) 

predicting 

chart  graphs,  etc.,  to  explain 

should  arouse  comments  and 

scientific  prediction 

questions 

making  wordmobiles  of  the  language 

displayed  and  discussed;  words 

of  astrology,  the  stock  exchange, 

may  be  drawn  on  in  written 

weather  forecasting 

products  by  others 
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Special  Language 

listing  words  and  phrases 

these  are  displayed  on  charts  or 

Study 

characteristic  in  the  language  of 
astrologers,  the  stock  exchange, 
weather  forecasting 

wordmobiles 

Inquiry 

listing  devices  used  in  forecasting 

list  illustrated,  is  displayed,  items 

future 

may  be  used  as  props  in  plays, 
stories 

collecting  information  from 

these  are  read  aloud,  displayed, 

magazines,  newspapers,  books  in 
resource  centre  of  the  predictions 
of  science,  e.g.  meteorology, 
estimates  of  population  growth 

compiled  in  book,  discussed 

Observing 


Reading 


Representing 

(Oral) 


timetable  for  the  future _ 

text  pp.  78-79/guide  pp.  72-73 

examining  critically  items  from  informal  small  group  discussion 

timetable 

evaluating  the  logic  of  the 
timetable 

book  search  of  science  fiction 
reading  excerpts  orally  live  or  on 
tape 

tracking  newspaper  stories  about 
scientific  developments 

reading  “Time  Safari,  Inc.”  in  responding  to  activities  suggested 

Time  Travellers 

reading  How  2001  Was  Made  to 
learn  how  movies  represent 
future  times 

presenting  books  that  appeal  all  students  may  not  be  interested 

in  presentations,  alternative 
should  be  offered 

presenting  information  about  classic 
writers  Wells,  Verne,  others 
presenting  proposal  for  TV  show  or 
series  in  response  to  Time  Safari, 

Inc.”  in  Time  Travellers 
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Representing 

(Written) 

writing  stories  set  in  a  future  time, 
working  out  the  constraints  of 
the  time  and  setting 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

dramatizations  with  sound  effects 
and  futuristic  music 

mock-ups  and  models  to  be  used  in 
photographing 

photographing  to  try  out  effects  of 
creating  a  futuristic  setting 

products  should  be  available  for 
comment  and  questioning 

Special  Language 

Study 

identifying  specialized  language  used 
in  science  fiction  writing 
selecting  interesting  passages  for 

display  and  illustration 

charts,  booklets,  displays  might 
be  arranged 

Inquiry 

collecting  evidence  of  ongoing  work 
in  science,  from  magazines, 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV 
programs,  books  from  resource 
centre 

predicting  future  changes  and 
developments  that  foreshadowed 
present  achievements  in  science 

talk  is  used  to  share  findings, 
plan  ways  to  present  them  to 
others  in  variety  of  ways,  and  to 
speculate  about  the  future 

Observing 


Discussing 


Jane  and  the  time  bender 
text  pp.  80-89/guide  pp.  73-74 


obtaining  meaning  from  visual  clues 
in  cartoon  story 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  raised  in 
final  sequence  of  cartoon  story, 
e.g.  “Did  the  whole  world  have  a 
repeat  day?” 

raising  own  questions  at  this  stage 
of  the  discussion 
responding  to  questions  p.  89,  e.g. 
“What  if  Jane  and  her  friends 
were  able  to  bend  time  again?” 


small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class 


small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class 
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Reading 


Imagining 


Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


enjoying  cartoon  story  of  Jane  and 
her  friends 

reading  excerpt  from  The  Time 
Machine  and  The  Elevator 
Misbehaves  in  Time  Travellers 
reading  books  on  time  travel — 
fantasy  of  science  fiction — 
selected  from  book  list  at  back  of 
Guide  or  from  resource  centre 
speculating  about  possible  effects 
of  the  Time  Bender 

imagining  outcome  of  story 

enacting  episodes  from  the  cartoon 
story 

enacting  outcome  of  story 

taping  enactments 

using  models  of  Time  Bender 

writing  stories  revealing  outcome 
of  the  story 


writing  stones  in  response  to: 
“What  if  you  had  a  Time 
Bender?” 

writing  captions  or  speech  balloons  for 
a  cartoon  story 
writing  script  for  radio  or  TV, 
perhaps  in  serial  form 

making  drawings  or  models  of  the 

Time  Bender 


making  drawings  or  models  of  a 

Time  Twister,  Stretcher, 
Shrinker,  etc. 

making  a  collection  of  science 
fiction  verbal  inventions,  e.g. 
“time-warp”,  “hyperdrive” 


sharing  responses  with  others 

readers  share  response  with 
friend,  small  group;  read  or  tape 
excerpts;  prepare  enactments, 
blurbs,  mural  displays,  to  interest 
others  in  books  read 
small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class 


working  stage  audience, 
performances  may  be  presented 
to  others;  feedback  received 


stories  read  aloud,  or  left  for 
others  to  read;  they  are  enjoyed 
and  commented  on,  if  a  group 
story  is  written,  talk  is  a  means  of 
creativity  at  the  working  stage 


these  are  displayed,  used  as 
props  in  enactments;  they  prompt 
discussion  while  being  made  and 
afterwards 


group  research,  perhaps  by 
science  fiction  buffs,  may  result  in 
report  to  others 
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designed  for  the  future? _ 

text  pp.  90-91 /guide  pp.  75-76 


Observing 

Discussing 

recognizing  relationships  between 
design  sketches  and  models 
examining  models  to  see  if  they 
would  work 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in  Guide, 
e.g.  “Would  any  of  these  models 
work?” 

responding  to  questions  in  spread, 
e.g.  “When  was  the  helicopter 
first  used?” 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas  are 
summarized  and  shared  with  class 

Reading 

reading  resource  material  as  part  of 
inquiry 

Imagining 

imagining  Leonardo’s  thoughts  as 
he  examines  modern  inventions 

Representing 

(Oral) 

impersonating  Leonardo  and 
answering  questions  about  his  life 
and  times 

questioned  by  members  of  group 
or  class 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  reports  as  part  of  inquiry 

writing  a  diary  by  Leonardo 
containing  his  reactions  to 
modern  inventions 

these  are  read  aloud  or  made 
available  for  others  to  read; 
discussion  provides  feedback 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

making  diagrams,  charts, 
illustrations,  models  as  part  of 
presentations  of  findings  from 
inquiry 

working  stage  audience,  where 
these  are  part  of  a  group 
endeavour 

Inquiry 

finding  out  about  Leonardo’s  life 
and  times 

talk  is  used  to  plan  inquiry,  allot 
tasks,  share  findings,  prepare  and 
present  findings  to  class; 
presentation  may  use  a  number 
of  media:  report,  display,  film 
strip,  dramatization 
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consulting  works  of  reference 

collecting  and  displaying  books 

about  Leonardo 

deciding  on  areas  of  his  life  to 

research 

responding  to  questions  on  spread, 
e.g.  “When  were  automobiles 
first  used?” 

consulting  works  of  reference 
finding  out  about  achievements  of 
some  modern  inventors 
considering  question  in  Guide:  “Why 
was  it  not  possible  to  have 
inventions  such  as  these  four 
hundred  years  ago?” 


Observing 


Discussing 


Reading 


was  Leonardo  Da  Vinci 
a  traveller  in  time? _ 

text  pp.  92-93/guide  pp.  76 

identifying  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  Leonardo’s  designs  from  visual 
clues 

examining  present  day  machine  to 
understand  how  it  works 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in  spread, 
e.g.  “What  if  the  drawings  Da 
Vinci  made  were  copies  of 
inventions  he  saw  when  he  visited 
the  future?” 

supplying  other  questions  for 
discussion  and  inquiry 

reading  resource  material  as  part  of 
inquiry 

reading  excerpts  from  Catweazle  in 
Time  Travellers 
reading  excerpts  aloud 


78 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas  may 
be  reported  to  whole  class 


sharing  responses  with  group  or 
whole  class 

listening  to  readings;  providing 
comment 
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Imagining 

creating  a  particular  time  and 

small  group  discussion  provides 

place  for  Leonardo  to  visit 
designing  machines  of  future 

feedback  for  ideas 

Representing 

enacting  Leonardo’s  visit 

working  stage  audience,  as  ideas 

(Oral) 

using  puppets  to  enact  Leonardo’s 
visit 

enacting  meetings  between  people 
of  our  time  and  those  of  the 
future  as  device  to  explain 
workings  of  machines  of  future 

are  developed;  representations 
may  be  made  to  larger  groups 

Representing 

writing  a  story  or  script  for  play 

products  are  read  aloud  or  made 

(Written) 

prompted  by  questions  on  spread 

writing  speech  balloons  for  comic 
strip  version 

available  for  others  to  read; 
feedback  obtained 

listing  literary  devices  whereby 
characters  move  about  in  time 

list  is  displayed  on  chart 

Representing 

illustrating  written  stories 

products  are  incorporated  in 

(Other  Media) 

illustrating  comic  strip  story 
making  puppets 
making  drawings  or  models  of 
machines  of  the  future 

stories,  displays  and  reports; 
responses  made  informally 

Inquiry 

finding  out  how  a  selected 

findings  might  be  shared  with  a 

machine  of  today  works,  e.g.  car 

friend,  small  group,  a  larger 

engine,  camera 

referring  to  resource  materials 
examining  machines  at  first  hand 
explaining  to  others  by  talk, 
delivering  a  report,  diagrams, 
demonstration 

responding  to  question:  “In  what 
ways  do  writers  move  their 
characters  backwards  or  forwards 
in  time?” 

group;  feedback  will  indicate  how 
lucid  and  logical  the  explanation 
has  been 
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reading  relevant  sections  of  time 
travel  literature 


sharing  the  information  by  talk,  oral 
readings,  diagrams,  illustrations 


talk  is  used  to  cite  examples, 
share  information,  suggest  ways 
to  present  findings  to  larger 
audience 


but  ...  what  if  someone  from 
the  future  were  here  now? 

text  pp.  94-95/guide  pp.  78-79 


Observing 

interpreting  identity  and  location  of 
person  in  spread  from  visual 
clues 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in  Guide:  “Is 
this  person  a  time  traveller  from 
the  future?  Who  else  might  it 
be?” 

small  group  discussion 

Imagining 

imagining  oneself  to  be  a  traveller 
from  the  future  and  responding 
to  prompt  questions  in  Guide, 
e.g.  “How  long  have  you  been 
here?” 

brainstorming  story  titles 

small  group  discussion  in  which 
ideas  are  tested  and  refined 

Representing 

making  tape-diary  of  adventures  as 

working  stage  audience; 

(Oral) 

time  traveller 

being  interviewed  by  news  media  on 
return 

completed  tape  is  played  to 
others  and  is  made  available  for 
future  audiences 
working  stage  audience; 
interviews  may  be  presented' to 
others;  speeches  may  be 
presented  in  enactment  form  to 
students  as  authorities 

presenting  speeches  to  authorities  on 
return  to  own  time 
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Representing 

(Written) 

writing  a  diary  or  journal  of 
adventures 

writing  accounts  of  adventures  for 
authorities,  for  publication  in 
scientific  or  popular  journals 
writing  stories  prompted  by  titles 
in  Guide  or  brainstormed  by 
students 

writing  group  account  of  adventures 
by  a  party  of  travellers 

written  products  may  be  read 
aloud,  compiled  in  book  form, 
displayed  as  a  mural,  taped  on  a 
cassette 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

collecting  and  assembling  displays  of 
magazine  and  newspaper 
photographs 

illustrating  stories  written  on  the 
theme 

a  display  prompts  discussion, 
stimulates  further  creative  work 

Special  Language 

Study 

editorial  group  edits  written  products 
prior  to  “publication”  in  book  or 
cassette  or  on  mural  display. 

They  consider  appropriateness  of 
language  used  in  writing  a  diary, 
a  journal,  a  report  to  authorities, 
an  article  in  a  scientific  or 
popular  journal 

team  consults  with  individual 
authors;  question  of 
appropriateness  of  language  and 
form  for  different  purposes  may 
be  discussed  with  whole  class 
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